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In 
Brief . . . 



News of the 1982 Outlook 



This year's large U-S. crops and the weak 
economic climate here and abroad will con- 
tinue to dominate the agricultural outlook 
until well Into 1982. Consequently* the 
farm sector faces the possibility of a third 
consecutive year of low net income. The 
v outlook will be affected by the outcome 
of Northern Hemisphere winter crops and 
Southern Hemisphere summer crops, by 
the decisions of U-S. producers on spring 
planting, and by the timing of recovery 
from the current recession. 

Meanwhile, the large crop supplies will 
likely hold farm prices down during 1981/ 
82. Although domestic use and export 
volumes will rise, supplies will still exceed 
total use-boosting ending stocks. Despite 
large crops and lower feed prices, livestock 
producers will need economic recovery be- 
fore prices rise significantly. Otherwise* 
large supplies of red meats and broilers will 
continue to hold prices down- Pork output 
will likely drop 4 to 6 percent in 1982, 
but from the second largest production 
year on record. Buoyed by the expansion 
phase of the dttle cycle, beef output could 
rise 2 to 4 percent* with broiler output 
rising slightly. Milk production could also 
increase— perhaps as much as 2 percent. 

Although farm cash receipts have hit record 
highs each year since 1979, farmers* cash 
costs have risen faster, resulting in lower net 
cash Income. After climbing 1 7 percent In 
1979, cash receipts rose only 3 percent last 
year and are likely to grow only about 4 per- 
cent in 198 1 ■ Total cash expenses, however, 
likely rose about 9 percent in 1980 and 
again in 1981, more than offsetting the mod- 
est receipt increases As a result, net cash in- 
come, which declined from a record high of 
536,5 billion in 1979 to S3 1 .7 billion last 
year, will likely be down to about S29 bil- 
lion in 1981— a 20 percent decline in 2 years. 




The value of U.S« farm exports is projected 
to rise in fiscal 1982 for the thirteenth con- 
secutive year. Volume is expected to climb 
nearly a tenth, accompanied by a 4-percent 
increase in value to S45.5 billion. This fore- 
cast hinges on a projected 15 -million- ton in- 
crease in grain and oilseed shipments, which 
should help moderate the decline in do- 
mestic prices over the course of the year. Im- 
ports are forecast to decline marginally, large- 
ly because of the economic recession In the 
United States. As a result, the agricultural 
trade balance is expected to widen 5 percent 
from last year's $26 .6 billion. 



In 1982, grocery store food prices are fore- 
cast up 5 to 8 percent, with a 6-percent rise 
most likely. Food marketing costs are ex- 
pected to climb 8 to 10 percent, while farm 
prices remain nearly unchanged. Prices at 
restaurants, cafeterias, and fast-food chains 
are forecast to rise 8 percent next year as 
the economy recovers from the current re- 
cession and consumer demand increases. 
Thus, retail prices for til food will probably 
increase about 7 percent in 1982— well be- 
low 1981*s expected gain of 8.2 percent. 

Commercial banks, aided by all-savers cer- 
tificates, will likely have substantial funds 
available for agricultural loans— but at com- 
mercial interest rates. The Farm Credit Sys- 
tem should also have adequate funds for 
lending, although interest rates will rise 
even if general rates continue to decline 
as expected. Expanded credit from equip- 
ment dealers trying to encourage sales and 
continued Lending by life insurance com- 
panies will supplement financial institutions' 
lending to farmers. 

In the years ahead, deregulation and decon- 
trol of prices in energy industries will further 
expand production and lower imports, Agri- 
culture will benefit from reduced supply in- 
terruptions, although prices will be higher. 
Deregulation of pesticide registration has 
emphasized comparison of benefits with haz- 
ards, reduced user exposure, and less reliance 
on hazard levels based largely on laboratory 
experiments with animals. 

The U.S. transportation system will be able 
to meet agriculture's needs this year despite 
an expected strong upsurge in farm export 
volume following 1980/8rs decline. In fact, 
thousands of jumbo covered-hopper cars sat 
idle in mid-October, while grains and soy- 
beans were moving at a record pace. How- 
ever, three sensiiive issues-rail labor con- 
tracts, use of privately owned hopper cars, 
and waterway user charges-could redistri- 
bute traffic and congest certain points in 
the system. 




Agricultural 
Economy 



Going into 1 982, inventories of farm pro- 
ducts will continue to be large relative to 
demand in domestic and world markets. Yet 
developments in the weather, world eco- 
nomy, agricultural and trade policy, and 
other key areas could certainly modify this 
picture. Perhaps the most important vari- 
able in the agricultural outlook, outside of 
weather, is the performance of the domes- 
tic and world economies. 

In 1981, some expansion in planted area, 
plus unusually good weather, triggered 
strong increases in world production of 
grains, oilseeds, and fibers. Strikingly, most 
of this year's gains took place in the United 
States, where crop production jumped 14 
percent from the poor output of 1980 and 
livestock output increased 2 percent. Al- 
though U.S. farm exports should expand in 
the next 1 2 months, U.S. supplies of feed 
grains, rice, oilseeds, and cotton will still ex- 
ceed projected use, pointing to sharp stock 
buildups. 



Poor economic performance, both here and 

in most other countries besides the oil ex- 
porters, is sharply accentuating the effects of 
large supplies on American farmers. Slack 
demand is weighing on livestock product 
prices and moderating exports of farm 
commodities. 

The export picture is especially complex. 
Not only have weak economic conditions 
and rapid inflation abroad cut into agricul- 
tural product demand, but the stronger dol- 
lar in 198 1 has somewhat offset lower com- 
modity prices, and high interest rates here 
and abroad have forced most users to buy 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Economic Growth Prospects Mixed 
World economic activity should pick up 
somewhat next year. However, the outlook 
is still clouded by high interest rates, high un- 
employment, slow economic growth, high 
inflation* and serious balance -of -payments 
deficits for most nonoQ-exporting countries. 

Among the developed countries, Japan will 
probably show the best performance and 
the United Kingdom the weakest. Economic 
growth in Western Europe, which has been 
poor during 1 981 > may recuperate. In the 
United States, improvement in the second 
half of 1982 is expected to strengthen de- 
mand for farm products. 

Economic growth in the developing coun- 
tries probably won't match historical rates 
next year, but there is great diversity. OPEC 
countries, for example, are trying to slow 
their hectic pace of expansion, while the low- 
income developing countries are still strug* 
gling to recover from the oil price shocks of 
1979-1980. Many have drawn down reserves, 
suffered high debt -service mtios> and grown 
more dependent on external aid, Next year 
won't bring much improvement. For some 
nonoil-exporting but rapidly expanding- 
developing countries, growth is likely to 
maintain its present fairly strong pace next 
year. 

Trade with the Soviet Bioc Jo Expand 

For the third consecutive year, poor weather 
has cut deeply into Russian grain produc- 
tion. Consequently, Soviet grain imports 
may reach an unprecedented 43 million tons 
in the coming year. The United States re- 
cently offered the Soviets up to 23 million 
tons of grain under the sixth year of our 
long-term bilateral grain agreement. 



The sensitivity to overall food availability in 
Eastern Europe has been heightened by a 
smaller total grain harvest, burdensome debt- 
service commitments, and, in Poland, con- 
tinuing political and economic difficulties. 
Tighi food supplies have necessitated ration- 
ing in Poland and, more recently, in Ro- 
mania. [Lorna Aldrich {202} 447*231 7[ 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Wheat (VS.) 

The record US. wheat crop has pushed total 
1981/82 supplies to 3/74 billion bushels, 14 
percent above last year's alltime high. These 
large supplies, combined with prospects for 
a slight reduction in foreign production and 
increased world trade, have raised projec- 
tions of U.S. wheat shipments to a record 
1.9 billion bushels (5 1.7 million metric tons). 

Domestic use is forecast to rise, with food 
use continuing to grow and feed use increas- 
ing fourfold. Feed use for 1981/82 is esti- 
mated at 2O0 million bushels. 

The huge 1981 wheat harvest, the sluggish 
economy, record feed grain production, and 
the high cost of carrying inventories have 
combined to hold wheat prices down. The 
1981/82 season average price is projected to 
range from $3.80 to $3.95 a bushel, com- 
pared with $3.96 last season. [Randy Weber 
(202)4474688} 

Rice (US.) 

With a record 3.7 million acres harvested and 
generally favorable weather which boosted 
the national average yield to a record 49 cwt 
per acre this year's rice harvest is the largest 
ever. The November 1 production estimate 
of 183 million cwt exceeds last year's record 
by 37 million. On the strength of this crop, 
the total supply for 1981/82 is up 16 per- 
cent to nearly 200 million cwt. Although 
domestic use may expand, total use will fall 
far short of production, causing a dramatic 
buildup of rice carryover stocks to over 60 
million cwt. The bumper supply and weaker 
demand will cause 1981/82 rice prices to fall 
significantly from last season's $13 per cwt, 
possibly averaging $9.00 to $10.50. [Allen 
Schienbem(202}447-8776[ 



Agricultural Outlook 



Food Grains (World) 

World food grain production in 1981 is now 
estimated at a record 858 million tons, up 3 
percent from 1980. The increase, well over 
half of it in the United States, will be more 
than enough to meet the growing world food 
grain demand in 1981/82 and allow for a 
buildup in ending stocks. 

While world crops of both wheat and rice are 
expected to reach record levels in 1981/82, 
trade levels for these two grains will move in 
opposite directions. Import demand for 
wheat is forecast to rise to a record level, 
but demand for rice will contract. World 
wheat trade will expand this year largely be- 
cause the major importing countries-e spe- 
cially the USSR, Eastern Europe, Brazil, and 
Spain— have had particularly poor crops, 
while the major exporting countries have 
had record production. Such a pattern will 
lead to record world trade despite the static 
nature of global requirements for wheat. 
Most of the increase is expected to result 
from the larger requirements of the develop- 
ing countries, which account for about two- 
thirds of the world's wheat imports. (John 
Dunrnore (202) 447-9160} 

Feed Grains {VS.) 

Although carryin stocks are 18 million tons 
below a year ago, this fall's record feed grain 
crop will boost US. supplies 12 percent 
from 1980/81 , At 280 million tons, total 
feed grain supplies for 1981/82 are only 4 
million below the 1979/80 record. These 
Urge supplies, lower expected prices, and 
some improvement in livestock feeding mar- 
gins will lead to increased feed use in 1981/ 
82. More normal winter weather than last 
year's mild conditions would also raise re- 
quirements. 

For 198 1/82, feed use of feed 3 grains is pro- 
jected at 1 30 million tons, up 6 percent 
from last season but still 6 percent below 
1979/80. Larger broiler production will 
account for most of the increase in feeding 
this year, as pork production could be down 
more than 5 percent, and fed beef produc- 
tion may be virtually unchanged from a year 
earlier. 



Exports Climbing as a Percentage 
of Production 



Commodity 



Wheat* including Products * 

Rice, . . ♦ ♦ . - 

Cotton 

Soybeans including meat . 
Groin Sorghum ...■♦.. 
Dry Edible Beani ...... 

Almondi 

Tobacco, unmanufactured . 

Com * ♦ ♦ ♦ . 

Walnut! 

RaWni 

Poultry 



1970 1980 
Percent 



55 
52 
38 
53 
21 
19 
23 
30 
12 

7 
34 

2 



64 
63 
53 

51 
61 
49 
44 
38 
36 
23 
22 
6 



Total feed grain exports for 1981/82are 
forecast at a record 72 million metric tons, 
up 2,8 million from last season. Food, seed, 
and industrial use of feed grains will also 
increase this year, particularly as more com 
will be used to produce gasohol and high 
fructose corn syrup. Total domestic use and 
exports of feed grains in 1981/82 are projec- 
ted at 228 million tons, up 5 percent from 
1980/81. 

Despite the expected increase in both do- 
mestic use and exports, total use of feed 
grains in 1981/82 is still likely to fall well 
short of the record production. Thus, feed 
grain stocks in 1981/82 arc likely to build to 
53 million tons, 18 million above tast season 
but about the same as in 1979/80. The 
stocks-to-use ratio in 1981/82 of 23 percent 
compares with 16 percent in 1980/81 and 
an average of 22 percent during 1977- 79- 
f James Rudbeck and Paul Meyers (202) 
447-4243} 

Feed Grains (World) 

The world feed grain situation and outlook 
for 1981/82 Is characterized by a record 
crop in the United States, record or near- 
record production in other exporting coun- 
tries, anticipated larger imports by the Soviet 
Union, and sluggish import demand else- 
where. These factors are combining to lower 
prices from those of a year earlier. 



With expanded imports by the Soviet Union 
and several West European countries, world 
trade is currently forecast to rise 6 percent 
to a record 1 10 million tons. Production in 
most of the major foreign exporting coun- 
tries—Canada. Australia, South Africa, and 
Thailand— is at record or near-record levels 
for the second consecutive year, so 1981/82 
exports by these countries should increase 
at about the same rate as total world trade. 
These trade expectations hinge heavily on 
the outcome of the Southern Hemisphere 
harvests in early 1982 and on the absence 
of shipping difficulties. 

World production is currently expected to 
exceed utilization by about 18 million tons. 
As a result, the rise in global ending stocks is 
anticipated to exceed last season's decline. 
Most of the stock increase will occur in the 
United States, but stocks in the other ex- 
porting countries are also projected to rise. 
{James Rudbeck and Paul Meyers (202) 
447-4243} 

Oilseeds (U.S.) 

The oilseeds outlook is dominated by Larger 
supplies and lower prices— particularly for 
soybeans, which account for 85 percent of 
U.S. oilseed output. Total U.S. oilseed pro- 
duction is forecast at 67 million metnc tons, 
nearly 20 percent above 1980. 

Although domestic use and exports are both 
expected to rise this season; ihe increase will 
fall far short of the change in supplies. Con- 
sequently, stocks will build, and inflation- 
adjusted prices of oilseeds and products, on 
average, will fall to their lowest levels in 
several years. 

This season s larger soybean supplies and 
lower prices are expected to raise total use 
of soybeans to around 2 billion bushels, near- 
ly 10 percent above 1980/81. Weak eco- 
nomic growth, high interest rates, a flat 
livestock sector, and the strong U.S. dol- 
lar will moderate increases in total use. Thus, 
the gain in use will be due more to lower 
prices than to any underlying shift in soy- 
bean demand. 
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Commodity Market Prices: Monthly Update 
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Forecasts of soybean production and use 
for 1981/82 imply a record-high carryover 
of 405 million bushels on September 1, 
1982-up from the 1980/81 carryover of 
320 million. If realized, this season's carry- 
over would be 20 percent of total use, up 
from 17 percent In the previous two sea- 
sons. During 1976/77-1978/79, the stocks 
to-use ratio was below 1 percent. 

Primarily because of this season's larger sup- 
plies and declining oil and meal prices, soy- 
bean prices are forecast to fall sharply- At 
the farm, prices are forecast to average $5.75 
to $6.75 a bushel, down from the 1980/81 
average of $7.61. (Sam Evans (202) 
447*8444} 

Peanuts (US.) 

U.S. peanut production has recovered from 
last season's drought- depressed harvest. Do- 
mestic food use of peanuts, which was off 
19percentin 1980/81 (August-July) be- 
cause of the short supply, is expected to in- 
crease this year. Peanut crushings, which also 
fell in the past season, are likely to rise this 
year to 665 million pounds. Peanuts avail- 
able for export will also rise, but exports are 
not expected to reach the level of 1979/80. 

Although many growers have contracted a 
portion of their crop at premiums above the 
support level, the large outturn means much 
of this fall's crop will sell close to support. 
Farm prices for 1981/82 could average 
around 23.5 cents a pound, slightly below 
1980/81 V&im Evam (202) 447-8444} 

Oilseeds (World) 

Large world oilseed supplies going back to 
the extremely large crops of 1979/80-have 
backed up in the form of soybean oil and 
soybean stocks, largely In the United States. 
Soybean and soybean oil stocks increased 
sharply in 1979/80, and oil stocks were up 
again last season. Despite lower prices and 
larger world consumption, stocks of soy- 
beans and oil are likely to climb again in 
1981/82. 

The 1981/82 world crop is only slightly 
above trend for meal and on trend for oil. 
But carryover stocks are again high, eco- 
nomies continue weak, and the livestock 

base is weak. 



Large stocks of oil limited crush in 1980/81 
and will again this year, but to a lesser de« 
gree. Soybean oil should be a little easier 
to move this season. For one thing, retail 
inventories are down. Also, Brazil's stocks 
of beans and oil are lower this fall than 
last year, as exports from the 1981 crop 
have moved earlier than a year ago. Finally, 
the increase in foreign oil-equivalent pro- 
duction will be less than last season. Never- 
theless, there is a steady long-term pressure 
from large world supplies of fats and oils 
overhanging the market; in the past 2 or 3 
years, this apparently has limited the world 
soybean crush. (Philip Mackie (202} 
447-7037} 

Cotton (U.S ) 

The 1981/82 U.S. cotton crop is forecast 
at 15.6 million bales, 4.5 million above last 
season's drought-reduced outturn. The 
main reason for this increase is a sharp gain 
in the average yield, now estimated at 543 
pounds an acre only 4 pounds below 1979/ 
80's all time high. 

The recession has eroded this season's pros- 
pects for domestic mill use. Sluggish de- 
mand for heavy-weight fabrics such as denim 
and corduroy (usually about 25 percent of 
cotton mill use), high interest rates, and a 
weak outlook for consumer expenditures on 
nondurables account for this season's mill 
use forecast of 6 million bales, only margi- 
nally above a year ago. 

Some demand strength should come from 
exports, which are forecast at 7 million 
bales, almost 20 percent above a year ago. 
On balance, supplies will greatly exceed 
total demand, so this season's carryover is 
likely to be 5.4 million bales-double a year 
ago. Farm prices have reflected the expected 
stock buildup. At planting time, they aver- 
aged about 74 cents a pound, but during 
early harvest the average dropped below 60 
cents. (Keith Cbllws (202) 447-8776} 



Cotton (World) 

Current prospects indicate that 1981/82 
world cotton production will be a record 
70.9 million bales, 8 percent above last year. 
Major producers showing significant gains 
are the United States (up 40 percent), China 
(up 7 percent), India (up 4 percent), and 
Pakistan (up 1 percent). 

World consumption in 1981/82 is forecast 
at a record 66.9 million bales, almost U 
million higher than last season. This increase 
indicates at least a partial return to the high- 
growth pattern of the previous 1 years. 
China will account for almost 60 percent 
of the increase in foreign consumption. The 
current forecast depends on a general im- 
provement in the world economy and a con- 
sequent strengthening of textile demand. 

In China, the world's largest importer of cot- 
ton, consumption in 1981/82 Is projected to 
rise 700,000 bales, China's textile demand 
grew steadily during the first part of the 
1970's and his risen by over a million bales 
every year since 1977/78, Because of China's 
desire to provide more textile goods for do- 
mestic consumption and to expand textile 
exports, its cotton consumption should con- 
tinue growing briskly in the forseeable 
future. 

World cotton stocks at the end of this season 
are now projected to increase around 3.7 
million bales to 26.0 million, with the 
United States, China, and the USSR account- 
ing for most of the increase. Foreign carry- 
over is estimated at 20.7 million bales, the 
most since 1975/76. (Glenn Samson (202} 
447-4168} 

Fruit (U.S.) 

Because of adverse weather last winter and 
spring, the fruit industry in 1981/82 will 
depart from the upward trend in production 
of the pasi several yean. However, the bear- 
ing acreage for most fruits continues to hv 
crease, so production increases could resume 
in the years ahead. This season, substantial 
declines in production of apples, grapes, and 
oranges tie likely to keep grower prices re- 
latively high. Higher contract prices and 
good demand should also boost grower 
returns. With the anticipated moderate in- 
crease in input costs, profits to the fruit 
industry are expected to surpass last 
season's. 
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The smaller projected fruit supplies com* 
bined with rising marketing costs will con- 
tinue to push up retail fruit prices. How- 
ever, the sluggish economy may moderate 
price gains. Furthermore, there will pro- 
bably be occasional promotional reductions 
for some processed items— particularly 
canned fruit utd citrus juice— because sup- 
plies of these products are expected to be 
large relative to market needs. (Ben Huang 
(202)447-7290/ 

Vegetables (US) 

Smaller supplies of fresh and processed vege- 
tables this fall point to higher prices for both 
producers and consumers. Supplies of fresh 
vegetables dunng the fourth quarter of 1981 
are approximately 6 percent smaller than 
last year, and processors have used about 2 
percent less. 

Prices paid to growers for fresh vegetables 
will advance, seasonally this fall and average 
moderately higher than a year ago. During 
the last quarter of 1 98 1 and the first half of 
1982, retail prices for most processed vege- 
tables will average moderately higher than 
a year earlier, reflecting tighter supplies and 
higher processing and marketing costs. 

The acreage planted to 14 fresh-market vege- 
tables since July 1 in major producing States 
is down 5 percent from October 1 , 1980, 
Among the major crops, acreage will decline 
4 percent for lettuce and 20 percent for to- 
matoes, Production of the 14 main vege- 
tables is expected to dip to 35,1 million cwt 
from 39-0 million a year ago. 

The area contracted for production of the 
nine processing vegetables in 1981 is esti- 
mated down 3 percent from 1980, Raw ton- 
nage production under contract is expected 
to fall 3 percent from a year ago. Highlight- 
ed this season are substantial decreases in 
contract tonnage for tomatoes (55 to 60 per- 
cent of processed vegetable tonnage), down 
8 percent; beets, down 23 percent; and green 
peas, down 6 percent, f Jules Powell (202) 
447*7290] 



Tobacco (U.S) 

Tobacco production this year is up ab out 1 4 
percent from 1980 because of increased 
acreage and yields. Better growing condi- 
tions improved leaf quality. Prices are aver- 
aging well above last season, and cash re- 
ceipts from the 1981 crop will likely rise a 
fourth to a record level. Supplies are up, al- 
though Joan holdings are reduced. 

Burley tobacco auctions opened for the 
1981 season onNovember 23 with record 
high prices for most grades and negligible 
loan receipts. The largest crop since 1963 is 
eagerly sought because of short supplies 
worldwide, USD A regulations allow all of 
the crop to be sold in bales, but a major 
share will probably still be sold in the tradi- 
tional manner. 

The size of the 1982 crop depends in part on 
USDA's decisions on quotas, due by Decem- 
ber 1 for flue-cured and by February 1 for 
burley and other kinds. The industry and 
growers favor keeping the flue-cured quota 
the same as this past season. Under that sce- 
nario, and with the required reduction be- 
cause of over-quota marketings this season, 
the flue-cured effective quota could fall be- 
low 1 billion pounds for the tint time. This 
situation would result in the smallest crop 
since 1943,/ 'Robert Miller (202)447-8776} 

Tobacco (World) 

The world tobacco outlook for 1982 indi- 
cates continued steady growth in consump- 
tion, a moderate expansion in trade, and a 
further reduction in stocks held by manu- 
facturers in major consuming countries— all 
continuations of long-term trends. 

Global output of cigarettes is expected to 
grow about 2 percent, with a higher rate of 
increase in the more advanced developing 
countries of Asia and Latin America. Ciga- 
rette consumption in many of the developed 
countries may show little growth; most of 
the increase in output will be for export to 
developing countries. 

Actual leaf usage is expected to increase by 

less than 2 percent, as cigarettes gain in pop- 
ularity relative to other tobacco products 
and as cigarette manufacturing efficiencies 
continue to improve worldwide. 



In 1982, world leaf supplies will be in fairly 
close balance with anticipated demand. Esti- 
mated beginning stocks of 5 + 7 million tons 
(dry weight)-the lowest level in several years 
♦would equal about 110 percent of antici- 
pated use. Leaf production in 1982 will have 
to be maintained at least at the 198 1 level 
to avoid a sharper-than-expected drawdown 
in stocks. 

During the past 10 years, world leaf produc- 
tion increased at an average annual rate of a 
little over 1 percent; consumption grew by 
nearly 2 percent a year* and leaf exports ex- 
panded by about 3 percent. Within this 
framework of overall stable growth, develop- 
ing countries have gained larger shares of 
production, exports, and consumption re- 
lative to those of developed and centrally 
planned countries. 

The U.S. tobacco industry should see a gain 
in exports during 1 982. With this year's larg- 
er and better quality flue-cured and burley 
crops, leaf exports could climb to around 
270,000 tons. Export prices could rise 8 to 
10 percent, pushing the export value to 
around $1,6 billion. However, the strength 
of the dollar, stagnating consumption in 
Western Europe and Japan, and the high cost 
of holding Inventories will continue to affect 
demand for U*S* leaf in these traditional 
markets. At the same time, competition 
from lower cost producers, such as Brazil 
and Zimbabwe, will continue to chip away 
at U.S. market shares. U.S. product ex- 
ports-mainly of cigarettes-will continue 
to gain, with the 1982 export value pos- 
sibly topping S 1 5 billion, 

U.S. imports of leaf and scrap will edge up- 
ward as domestic leaf prices rise in line with 
the price-support formula. Imports next year 
could be around 180,000 tons. With prices 
for imported leaf and products rising about 
18 percent, the total value of imports in 
1982 could be nearly £7 million. Tobacco's 
net contribution to the U-S + balance of 
trade in 1982 mly be about $2.4 billion. 
[Kenneth Holland (202) 447-3000] 
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LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

As the upswing of the cattle cycle continues, 
beef production will likely rise 2 to 4 pen 
cent in 1982 following a 2* to 3-percent gain 
in 198 1« Supplies will be large relative to 
the weak demand brought on by slow eco- 
nomic growth and constrained consumer 
budgets. Consequently, Choice steer prices 
at Omaha will be held to an average of $64 
to $67 per cwt -at least through mid 1982, 
when the economy may improve. 

Sharply lower feed costs than a year ago, 
much improved forage conditions, and mod- 
erating interest rates will help hold down 
production costs- Feeder cattle prices may 
improve slightly more than Choice steer 
prices as production costs decline, allowing 
cattle feeders to bid more for replacement 
feeder cattle Cattle feeders will also face 
stronger competition from stockei operators 
with good forage supplies. 

The expansion phase of the cattle cycle 
should continue over the next several years, 
barring poor forage supplies. Forage supplies 
are being constrained by higher costs of 
energy based inputs such as fertilizer and 
herbicides and by the continuing shift of 
land from pasture to crop production, which 
began in the early 1970V 

A majority of beef cow-calf operators raise 
their own replacement heifers, which re- 
duces the out-of-pocket costs of herd expan- 
sion because it does not require new invest- 
ment at today's high interest rates. This may, 
however, entail the loss of alternative uses 
of resources absorbed in herd expansion- 
particularly on cropland pasture. 

World beef production was about unchanged 
in 1981 from a year ago, and little expansion 
is expected in 1982. Per capita world beef 
consumption is expected to continue declin- 
ing in 1982, as ft has since 1977. Beef pro- 
duction in Australia and New Zealand, the 
two major exporting countries, Is expected 
to decline again in 1982. Export supplies 
from Central America and Canada may in- 
crease slightly. [Ron Gustafion {202} 
447-8636} 



Rise in Crop Production Outstripping 
Livestock Gains 
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Hogs 

Although down from a year ago, U.S. pork 
production continues to be relatively large. 
Commercial pork production in 1980 totaled 
a record 16.4 billion pounds, up 8 percent 
from 1979 and 24 percent more than in 
1978, Through the first 10 months of 1981, 
pork output was down 5 percent from a year 
earlier, For the entire year, production will 
total around 15,6 billion pounds, 5 percent 
less than in 1980 but still the second largest 
on record. 

The large pork production of the last 3 years 
has depressed hog prices. Combined with 
rising production costs, this has generally 
caused financial losses for most hog produc- 
ers. Asa result, producers have cut the U.S. 
breeding inventory, which has shown year- 
to-year declines since early 1980. 



As pork production dropped this year, hog 
prices strengthened. Declining feed prices 
and moderating total production costs have 
improved producer returns. This has led hog 
producers to adjust management plans so 
that the rate of decline in pork output will 
moderate during 1982. Based on September 
1, 1981, hog inventories and producer plans, 
pork output is expected to decline 4 to 6 
percent next year. The largest declines will 
come early in the year, with late- 1982 pro- 
duction approaching that of late 1981. 

This level of output would still be relatively 
large, especially considering the expected 
supply of other meats and consumers* pur- 
chasing power next year. Hog prices likely 
will strengthen in 1982, but with total meat 
supplies continuing large, the average price 
of barrows and gilts at 7 markets is expected 
to be $45 to$49percwt. 

World pork supplies have tightened this year. 
Reduced feed supplies last year sharply raised 
feed costs in many countries* Further- 
more, slow economic growth weakened hog 
prices and put producers in an economic 
squeeze. As a result, 1981 world pork pro- 
duction has slipped a little below last year. 
Next year, world pork output is expected 
to be about the same as in 1981, with larger 
feed supplies giving pork producers a break 
on production costs. (Jim Nix (202) 
447-98051 

Broilers (U.S.) 

Competing meat supplies, particularly of 
pork, will heavily influence broiler output 
and returns in 1982, Pork output could be 
down 4 to 6 percent and beef up 2 to 4 per- 
cent. With the expected slow economy, pro* 
ducers must restrain total supplies of red 
meats and poultry for price strength to 
materialize. Broiler producers, however, are 
likely to respond quickly to price strength 
if it develops. 
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Supplies Update: Livestock and Products 



Beefi 
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J Commercial production. 

Improvement in cost prospects and stabili- 
zation of the hatchery supply flock suggest 
that producers are planning a slight expan- 
sion for 1982. Broiler output in the first and 
second quarters may rise somewhat from 
1981, especially if reduced pork production 
lifts prices from current low levels. Third- 
quarter output will likely equal the second 
quarter, with fourth-quarter production like- 
ly near a year earlier if pork production also 
holds near 1981 levels. 
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2 Federatly repecied slaughter, rartrfied. 

Broiler prices in 1982 are expected to 
strengthen from 198 1 levels. The 9-city 
weighted average wholesale broiler price in 
first-half 1982 may be slightly weaker than 
this year. But in the second half, the expand- 
ing economy may strengthen prices pro- 
vided broiler production slows. (Alien Baker 
(202)441-86361 
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3 Farm production. 4 Tota1 production. 

Broilers (World) 

International trade in poultry products will 
expand again in 1982. The United States will 
continue as the world's leading single-coun- 
try exporter of poultry meat, possibly ship- 
ping 440,000 to 470,000 tons-roughly 10 
to 15 percent above the 1981 figure. The 
major U + S. markets are expected to be the 
Middle East, the Far East, and the Caribbean. 
However, as in the past, ILS- poultry meat 
exports will probably be more widely distri- 
buted among destinations than those of its 
major competitors. 
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In 1982, competition among the leading ex- 
porters will intensify. As in the past> the 
United States* major competitor will be the 
European Community (EC), France in parti- 
cular. Other EC members exporting sub- 
stantial quantities of poultry to non-EC 
countries are the Netherlands, West Ger- 
many, and Denmark. The other major com- 
petitors for poultry meat export markets in 
1982 will continue to be Brazil and Hungary. 
f James Gruff (202) 447-2461} 

Eggs 

Production may continue to trail year-earlier 
levels in the first half of 1982, with the total 
for the year forecast to be even with 1981 
to down 2 percent. If producers reduce out- 
put in the first naif, egg prices may average 
73 to 75 cents a dozen, up from 70 cents 
this year. In the second half of 1982, egg 
prices may average 76 to 78 cents a dozen if 
the economy improves. [Allen Baker (202) 
447-8636} 

Turkeys 

Large holdover stocks wilJ help push turkey 
production down 4 to 6 percent in 1982. 
Turkey output may decline about 3 percent 
in the first half and 8 to 10 percent in the 
second half. Prices of young hens may average 
53 to 57 cents during the first half of 1982, 
down from 62 cents this year. If turkey pro- 
duction falls as expected, cold storage stocks 
will likely be much lower than this year- 
helping to support prices in the second half. 
If the economy picks up, turkey prices may 
average 67 to 71 cents a pound in the second 
half of 1982. f Allen Baker (202) 447-8636} 

Daity (US) 

In 1982, the expansion in milk production- 
which began in mid-1979-may slow if sup- 
port prices remain level throughout the year. 
Farm milk prices may only increase 1 to 2 
percent over 1981-with most of that gain 
occurring in the second half, If production 
adjustments occur. 



Milk-feed price relationships wilJ still be 
favorable, but gains in output per cow may 
stow as older cows are culled from the herd 
and replaced by first-lactation heifers. How- 
ever, as these heifers move to later lactations, 
gains in output per cow could again pick up. 
Jn addition, with limited off-farm opportu- 
nities and low utility-cow prices, the culling 
rate could remain low, with cow numbers ex- 
ceeding year -earlier levels during most of the 
year. Under these conditions, total milk pro- 
duction in 1982 may range from even with 
to 2 percent above 1 98 l"s record^ with gains 
in the first half more than offsetting some* 
what lower production later in the year. 

The all-milk price likely will average about 
$1375 for all of 1981, up about 6 percent 
from 1980. With excess supplies, prices in 
the first half of 1982 will be about the same 
as a year earlier. If production adjustments 
occur during the second half and the general 
economy improves, prices would likely move 
above year-earlier levels. 

During the first 9 months of 1981, USDA 
purchases under the price-support program 
totaled 1 1.2 billion pounds (milk -equivalent 
fat basis), compared with 7.4 billion a year 
earlier. This 9-month total represented about 
1 1 percent of totil estimated farm market- 
ings. Through September butter removals 
totaled 307 million pounds, up from 208 
million a year earlier. American cheese pur- 
chases totaled 490 million pounds, up from 
307 million, while purchases of nonfat dry 
milk were 677 million pounds, up from 5 24 
million. 



The purchase picture has not changed yet; 
during October^ USDA removed all three 
products from the market in amounts great- 
er than in 1980- This is not surprising, how* 
ever, since supplies remained large and pro- 
ducts manufactured during the first 20 days 
of October could Lc sold to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at temporarily higher 
purchase prices. Purchases of all three pro- 
ducts likely will continue heavy in 1982— 
although purchases will slow late in the year 
if production adjustments occur. (Charles 
Shaw (202) 447-8636} 

Dairy (World) 

Milk* World milk output will likely rise 
about 1 percent in 1982, as conditions 
are expected to improve in the Soviet Union. 
New Zealand* and Australia. India, Canada, 
and Brazil Increased output in 1981, but de- 
clines occurred in the Soviet Union and Po- 
land because of feed grain and forage pro- 
blems and in New Zealand and Australia be- 
cause of hot weather and drought. In the 10 
European Community (EC) countries, which 
account for nearly 30 percent of world milk 
output, cow numbers have declined, and 
total milk output appears to have nearly 
stabilized. 

Butter: World butter production has re- 
mained near 6 million toru since 1976 and 
is expected to continue at thatlevelin 1982, 
U.S. butter production is up sharply-an esti- 
mated 8 percent this year- reflecting the 
sharp rise in raw milk available for manufac- 
turing dairy products. With commercial use 
down slightly, U.S. stocks increased rapidly 
during the first half of 1981, with most of 
the surplus moving into stocks owned by the 
government. In April, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (CCC) sold 30,000 metric tons 
to Poland. Then in August, the CCC sold 
100,000 metric tons of its inventory (about 
one half) to the New Zealand Dairy Board. 
New Zealand intends to convert most of 
this butter into butteroil for sale on world 
markets, particularly for recombming with 
nonfat dry milk to make a fluid milk 
product. 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 



Prices Paid by Farmers 1 
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All ser tes except "Ratio of Prices Received to Prices 
PwT " are Indexes based on 1977 = 100. 
J For all farm products. 
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Livestock and Products 
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New Zealand and the EC are the world's 
leading exporters of butter. Excluding intra- 
EC shipments, these two major exporters of 
dairy products account for around 85 per- 
cent of the world butter trade. The EC sub- 
sidizes butter exports to limit excessive 
buildup in its intervention (government- 
owned) stocks. The most recent EC export 
subsidy is $1,155 per metric ton, or 52 
cents a pound. 

Nonfat dry milk: World production of non- 
fat dry milk powder this year is estimated at 
nearly 4.2 million metric tons, only slightly 
above 1980's output. Little change in pro- 
duction is anticipated for 1982- 

World stocks at the end of 1981 are likely to 
be up sharply from ending 1980 levels, and 
they may climb further during 1982. U.S. 
stocks, even after large CCC sales to Mexico 
and Poland this year, are expected to exceed 
400,000 metric tons by the end of this year 
and are approaching 45 percent of world 
inventories. 

The EC, also plagued by large inventories 
from 1972-1978 t has sharply reduced stock 
levels through increases in both domestic 
use and exports. Export subsidies on non- 
fat dry milk are $410 per metric ton, or 19 
cents a pound. 

Oieese: World cheese manufacture will like- 
ly rise 1 percent in 1982, with EC produc- 
tion climbing 2 percent and Australia and 
New Zealand recovering from weather-re- 
lated problems. The 198 1 Increase of 2 per- 
cent followed gains of 4 percent in the pre* 
vious 3 years. Cheese production is up about 
7 percent in the United States this year, 3 
percent in the EC t and over 2 percent in the 
other non-EC Western European countries 
and Canada. However, )98l cheese output 
may be down in Argentina, Brazil, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, and the USSR. 



By the end of December, world stocks of 
cheese may near 1 3 million metric tons, up 
1 1 percent from the end of 1 980. A simi- 
lar rise Is projected for next year. The jump 
in both 198 1 and 1982 is largely due to the 
rapid growth in US. stocks. If the govern- 
ment makes no significant sales for export 
and stocks grow as anticipated next year, the 
United States could end 1982 with 45 per- 
cent of world cheese stocks. 

Casein: Most of the world's supply of casein 
is manufactured in only 9 countries, with 
New Zealand, France, and Poland account- 
ing for one-half of the 9-country total. 
World casein production for 1981 is esti- 
mated at around 190,000 metric tons, down 
8 percent from 1980. At this point, it ap- 
pears that 1982 casein manufacture may 
continue near this years level. The United 
States does not produce casetn because it 
can obtain it more cheaply in the world 
market. During 1980, U.S. purchases 
totaled 69,000 metric tons, about one- 
third of last year's world casein output. U.S. 
imports are down sharply this year and 
through August were running some 20 per- 
cent below January -August of 1980. 

New Zealand's casern output dropped signi- 
ficantly in 1981 , partly because of its re- 
duced milk production. Last year, New Zea- 
land exported over half its casein output to 
the United States (about 35,000 metric 
tons). For the first 8 months of 1981 ( U.S. 
imports of casein from New Zealand were 
nearly one-fourth below the comparable 
months of 1980. 

The EC subsidizes the manufacture of casein. 
But in response to rising casein prices in 
world markets and budgetary problems, the 
EC reduced its casein aid during the spring 
of 1980. The lower EC subsidy has helped 
curtail 198 1 casein production in France and 
West Germany, and those countries are not 
expected to expand output in 1982. The 
EC subsidy on casein manufacture is still 
significant at about $2*100 per metric ton, 
or 95 cents a pound. Casein prices currently 
are around $3 t 4O0 to $3,500 per metric ton 
(S1.55-S1.60 a pound) delivered to the 
United States. / William Paddock (202) 
44745531 



NOTICE: Annual SRS Reports Due Soon 

Annual reports from the Crop Reporting 
Board will start being issued in January. 
These reports will summarize statistics 
gathered during 198 1 for the various com- 
modity groups and other special series. 
Below is a listing of release dates for the 
1982 annuals. 

January 



13 


Noncitms Fruits & Nuts 


14 


Crop Production 


15 


Honey 


28 


Layers & Egg Products 



March 



12 


Hatchery Production 


15 


Livestock Slaughter 


25 


Cold Storage 


April 




2 


Meat Animals: Production, 




Disposition & Income 


3 


Poultry: Production, 




Disposition & Income 


9 


Field Crops: Production, 




Disposition & Value 



May 

21 
24 



June 

1 

4 

30 



Seed Crops 

Milk: Production, 
Disposition & Income 



Dairy Products 
Vegetables 
Agricultural Prices 



Copies will be available from SRS-Crop 
Reporting Board, USDA, Room 5829-South 
Bldg., Washington, DC. 20250. Ask for the 
report (s) by title. 
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Farm Income Update 



The farm sector, having experienced its 
second consecutive year of low net income, 
now faces the possibility of a third. Net cash 
income from fanning in 1981 will be about 
20 percent below 1979 T s peak, and a further 
decline is possible in the year ahead, 

Cash Flow Squeezed 

Although farm cash receipts have hit record 
highs each year since 1979* farmers' cash 
costs have risen faster, resulting in lower net 
cash income. After climbing 17 percent in 
1979, cash receipts rose only 3 percent last 
year and are likely to grow only about 4 per- 
cent in 1981. Total cash expenses, however, 
likely rose about 9 percent in 1980 and 
again in 198 1 1 more than offsetting the 
modest receipt increases. As a result, net 
cash income, which declined from a record 
high of $36.5 billion in 1979 to S3 1 J bil- 
lion last year, will likely be down to about 
S29 billion in 1981-a 20 percent decline in 
2 years. 



Even if the rise in production costs moder- 
ates in the year ahead, falling within a range 
of 6 to 9 percent, commodity prices are un- 
likely to strengthen enough to offset the 
rise. Current prospects indicate cash receipts 
may increase 3 to 6 percent in 1982. Thus. 
net cash income could decline another $1 to 
S3 billion, reaching its lowest nominal level 
since 1977. 

Gain in Cash Receipts Slows 
Crop receipts in 198 1 will be up about 7 per- 
cent to S74 billion, with livestock receipts 
up 2 percent to S69 billion. Prices received 
by farmers for livestock this year will be 
about the same as in 1980, but prices 
received for crops will be about 7 percent 
higher. In the livestock sector, lower 198 1 
cash receipts from cattle and carves are being 
offset by higher receipts from hogs, poultry, 
and dairy. 

As in 1980, crop receipts have risen more 

than livestock receipts. During the first half 
of 1981 , reduced marketings from the 
drought -shortened 1980 crop combined with 
increased export demand to keep crop prices 
and cash receipts well above a year earlier. 
Then, in the second half, large U.S. crop pro- 
duction—including record harvest of grains- 
plus sluggish domestic and world demand 
caused crop prices to tumble below year- 
earlier levels. However, increased volume off- 
set lower prices, keeping cash receipts about 
even with a year ago in the second half. 

Larger marketings and lower prices will most 
likely prevail through the first half of 1982, 
moderating increases in crop receipts. During 
the second half of next year, crop receipts 
will be largely determined by the size of 
1982 crops. 



Crop Receipts Adjusted for Inflation 
Corn 
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* Deflated by the index of prices pekJ. 
1982 forecast 
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Livestock Receipts Adjusted for Inflation 
Cattle 



Farm Income 1 , 1977-1981 



1977 




Da try 
22 



IS 



14 



10 




1974 



* Deflated by the index of prices paid. 
1982 forecast. 



Cash Receipt*: 

Crops 

Livestock 


48.7 

47.6 


Total 


96.3 


Other Cash Incoma 

Government Payment* . . . 


1.6 
1.8 


Total Cash Income . * . . 


99.7 


Cash Production Expenses . 
Net Cash Income ...... 


74.4 

25.3 



1978 


1979 




BttliOn Doller$ 


53.7 


63.4 


59.2 


685 


112.9 


131,9 


1.7 


2.1 


3.0 


1.4 


117.6 


135_4 


83.2 


98.9 


34.4 


365 



1980 



19811. 



690 


74 


67.4 


70 


136.4 


144 


2.2 


2 


1.3 


2 


139.9 


146 


108.2 


118 


31.T 


28 



1 Inculdes farm households. 

Prices Paid Moderate along with Inflation 
Farm input prices have stabilized in recent 
months, but prices paid by farmers for pro* 
duct ion items in 1981 are still expected to 
end up about 8 percent above a year ago and 
almost 20 percent above 2 years ago. Record 
interest rates on the growing farm debt will 
more than offset the slowdown in other pro* 
ductton costs, boosting total production 
expenses 8 to 10 percent in 1981. 

Interest rates now have greater significance 
for the farm sector than ever before because 
of the increasingly capital-intensive nature of 
farming, which forces farmers to finance 
more of their annual operating costs— 
especially during years of declining farm 
income. During the 1970's, the farm sector's 
total debt increased an average of 12 percent 
a year. Rising rates increased interest expen* 
ses substantially during the 1970's. They 
currently make up about 13 percent of 
farmers' total production costs, compared 
with about 7-1/2 percent 10 years ago. 

In 1 98 1 , total interest costs on real estate 
and nonreai estate debt will reach about $19 
billion, a jump of nearly 20 percent from 
1980. The average interest rate on all debt 
outstanding in 1981 will likely be over 10 
percent, up nearly 1 percentage point from 
1980. 



Even if the nominal interest rate on agricul- 
tural loans moderates or declines in 1982, 
the average rate on all debt outstanding will 
continue to rise as rates on new loans are 
higher than on those being retired. With 
higher average interest rates and continued 
expansion in total debt, farmers' interest ex- 
penses in 1982 will likely climb 
substantially. 

Moderation in the underlying rate of infla- 
tion in the general economy should help 
moderate prices for energy abased inputs such 
as fuel, fertilizer, and chemicals. In addition, 
the squeeze on farm income over the last 2 
years likely will prevent input use from 
rising significantly. Consequently, outlays 
for farm production expenses in 1982 may 
rise only 6 to 9 percent, the smallest increase 
since 1975. 

Farm Equity Up, Despite Rising Debt 

While net farm income is currently 
depressed, the value of farm-sector assets has 
continued to rise somewhat faster than farm 
debt, leaving farm equity higher. At the 
beginning of 1981, total assets of the farm 
sector, including households, were SI .09 tril- 
lion. This was balanced by total liabilities of 
$175 billion and proprietors 1 equity of S916 
billion. Per-farm equity at the beginning of 
198 1 was almost $380,000, 25 percent 
above 1979, However, serious cash-flow 
problems over the last 2 years have forced 
many farmers to borrow heavily against their 
equity. 
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Farm debt has nearly doubled in the past 5 
yean The farm sector's debt -servicing bur- 
den has grown even more sharply as farmers 
have financed more debt in the open market t 
where rates are higher, and have rolled over 
old debt at the higher current rates. As a 
result, the farm sector's debt-income ratio 
has doubled over the past 2 years. 

Farmers have coped with cash-flow problems 
by rescheduling debt payments, taking on 
more debt, and postponing large capital 
expenditures. Reflecting declines in net 
income during 1980, farmers tightened their 
belts and reduced capital expenditures by 
about 8 percent, the first such year-to-year 
decline since 1968. With lower capital 
expenditures, total debt also rose more 
slowly than in 1979. However, debt out- 
standing may rise 10 percent or more by 
January 1, 1982, as farmers borrow more 
heavily to cover current-year operations. 

After 2 years of reduced incomes, it seems 
likely farmers will continue to curtail capital 
expenditures. Nevertheless, after 2 years of 
deferring such expenditures, machinery and 
equipment need to be replaced. But the 
availability of credit will become an even 
greater problem if asset vaJues-particularly 
for farmland— rise more slowly or stabilize 
and lenders become less willing to extend 
credit secured by farm real estate. 

Some Farms Prospering 
Crop farmers have generally fared better 
than livestock farmers over the past 2 years. 
After deflating by the input price index, 
crop cash receipts in 1981 were only about 4 
percent below 1980, and 1980 receipts were 
the highest in several years. Deflated live- 
stock receipts dropped 5 percent in 1981 to 
a level 16 percent below 1979- 
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Within the crop sector, real receipts have 
risen during 1978-81 for wheat and corn 
producers, while falling 18 percent for soy- 
bean growers. Crop farmers whose yields 
were severely reduced by last year's drought 
could not take advantage of high prices in 
1980; therefore* they likely had low incomes 
over the past year. But many crop farmers in 
the Eastern Corn Belt and Lake States had 
record yields in 1980 and may also have had 
record-high incomes. In the livestock sectof, 
deflated receipts to cattlemen have declined 
27 percent since 1979, while those to dairy 
farmers have risen. 



During the past 2 years* the economic health 
of individual farms has largely hinged on 
their level of indebtedness and the degree of 
reliance on credit to finance farm opera- 
tions, Well established farmers with low debt 
and minimal credit needs can better with- 
stand temporary periods of cashflow 
declines than can new entrants to farming. 
Some farmers with recent large asset pur- 
chases financed at high interest rates may be 
forced to liquidate. 

Generally* large farmers are more likely to 
be overextended on debt. Farms in the smal- 
ler sales classes of less than $10,000 a year 
have debt-to-asset iitios of 5 to 7 percent, 
compared with an average of 20 percent for 
farms with sales of $100,000 or more. 
/George Hoffman, Allen Smith, and Gary 
Lucier (202) 447-4190} 
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1982 EXPORT OUTLOOK 
The value of U.S. agricultural exports is pro- 
jected to rise in fiscal 1982 for the thir- 
teenth consecutive year. Volume is expected 
to climb nearly a tenth, accompanied by a 4- 
percent increase in value to $45-5 billion. 
This forecast hinges on a projected 15 -mil- 
lion-ton increase in grain and oilseed ship- 
ments, which should help moderate the 
decline in domestic prices over the course of 
the year. The agricultural trade balance is ex- 
pected to widen 5 percent from last year's 
$26.6 billion. Imports are forecast to decline 
marginally, largely because of the economic 
recession in the United States. 

Wheat Exports To Maintain Record Pace 
An increase in world demand, a bumper U,S. 
wheat crop, and a disappointing Argentine 
harvest are expected to push U.S. wheat and 
flour exports over 50 million tons in fiscal 
1982-a third straight record year. Ship* 
ments to China-our largest market-are pro- 
jected to remain around 8 million tons. Poor 
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harvests in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe should significantly raise shipments 
to these areas. Other markets expected to 
show gains over last year include Sub- 
Saharan Africa, the Middle East, South Asia, 
and Southeast and East Asia. Japan, Brazil, 
Egypt, and Korea are expected to remain 
among the largest U.S. markets, joined this 
year by India, 
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Feed Grain Shipments To Recover 
from 1981 Downturn 
U.S. feed grain exports are expected to 
rebound In fiscal 1982 following last year's 
downturn. After averaging 6.8 million tons a 
month during October December 1980, 
monthly feed grain shipments fell precipi- 
tously to 47 million tons during July- 
September 1 98 1 , A strong performance by 
barley and sorghum exports in the last 3 
months of the fiscal year did not mute the 
40-percent decline in monthly corn exports 
from the first quarter 1 * pace. This fall's 
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U.S. Farm Exports: Shipments to Developing Nations Growing Fastest 
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record U.S. corn harvest should lead to more 
stable purchasing patterns in fiscal 1982, 
with exports now forecast to reach 72 mil- 
lion tons. Volume and price projections will 
be influenced by the 1982 Argentine and 
South African corn harvests. 

Soy Products To Regain Market Share 
Early indications are that U.S. soybean ex- 
ports, with reduced competition from Brazil 
(which was not the case early in fiscal 1981), 
have rebounded sharply. Shipments to date 
are ahead of the record pace set in fiscal 
1980 and are forecast to reach 22.6 million 
tons for the year. Western Europe, the 
USSR, Eastern Europe, and Japan are all ex- 
pected to take more U.S. beans this year. 
Much will depend on the relative price move* 
ments among alternative feeds-including 
com, soybean meal, and corn gluten feed. 

For many major U.S. markets, particularly 
Western Europe, there may be a greater 
emphasis on imports of beans as opposed to 
meal in fiscal 1982. For one thing, soybean 
oil stocks outside the United States are 
down from last year's high levels, benefiting 
exports not only of soyoil but also of 
soybeans. 



Rice Demand Weakens 
The world rice situation has improved con- 
siderably over 1980/81. Asa result, U.S. rice 
exports may decline 17 to 18 percent in fis- 
cal 1982, with reduced shipments to Korea 
explaining nearly all of this decline. Projec- 
ted shipments to the Middle East are up sub- 
stantially from last year. The Middle East 
and Sub-Saharan Africa should continue to 
be the main U.S. growth markets in the near 
term. 

Cotton Exports Growing 

World textile demand was effectively 
reduced by the world economic slowdown 
of the past year. This factor, plus 1980's 
small harvest, cut U.S. exports by nearly 40 
percent in fiscal 1981. Larger supplies and 
more competitive prices are expected to 
boost U.S. cotton exports by 25 percent this 
fiscal year. 



Developing Countries Increase Share 
of U.S. Exports 

While U.S. exports to developed countries 
have stagnated and shipments to centrally 
planned economies have hinged on Soviet 
and Chinese grain agreements, U.S. exports 
to less developed countries (LDC's) have 
grown at a 22 -percent annual nte over the 
last 4 years. Some of these countries arc 
among the largest U.S. markets- Mexico, 
Korea, Taiwan, Egypt, and Venezuela. In 
addition, markets such as the Caribbean, the 
Middle East, and Southeast and East Asia 
have displayed not only consistent but also 
diversified demand for U.S. products. In 
addition to food grains and vegetable oils, 45 
percent of all U.S. fruit and vegetable 
exports, three -fourths of all poultry meat ex- 
ports, and nearly half of our cotton exports 
are shipped to LDC's. 

Economic growth in many of the LDCs— 
even non-OPEC countries-is expected to 
exceed that in developed countries for the 
near term. This outlook suggests potential 
market expansion for U.S. farm products in 
these countries. A number of PJ-. 480 
markets of the 1950s and 1960's are billion- 
dollar markets today. (Steve Milmoe (202) 
447-9160} 



Upcoming Situation Reports 

USDA's Economic Research Service will 
issue the following situation reports this 
month: 



Title 

World Crop Production* 

Ag Supply & Demand* 

Ag Supply & Demand* 

Fat s& Oils 

Vegetable 

Wheat 

Sugar & Sweetener 

World Crop Production* 

Ag Supply Sl Demand* 

Livestock &. Meat 

Export Outlook 



Summary Released 

Jan, 14 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 26 
Jan. 28 
Jan. 29 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 4 
Feb, 10 
Feb. 1 1 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 16 



All reports are reviewed by the World Agri- 
cultural Outlook Board (WAOB). Copies of 
the full reports will be available a week to 10 
days after the summary is released. Reports 
can be obtained by writing to: ERS Publica- 
tions, Room 0054-South Building, USDA, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. *These reports, 
released by the WAOB, are issued in full on 
the date indicated. 
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1982 FOOD PRICE OUTLOOK 
In 1982, grocery store food prices are fore- 
cast to climb S to 8 percent, with a 6-per- 
cent rise most likely. Food marketing costs 
are expected to rise 8 to 10 percent, while 
farm prices remain nearly unchanged, Prices 
at restaurants, cafeterias, and fast-food 
chains are expected to climb 8 percent next 
year as the economy recovers from the cur- 
rent recession and consumer demand 
increases, Thus, retail prices for all food will 
probably increase about 7 percent in 1982- 
below 198 l's expected increase of 8.2 
percent. 

Total food consumption in 1982 is expected 
to increase slightly, mainly because of 
increased production of cereals, beef, fresh 
vegetables, and dairy products. Combined 
with a lower rate of increase in food prices 
compared with nonfood prices, this implies 
that real consumer expenditures on food 
purchased for home use will probably 
remain about the same next year, in con- 
trast, real per capita consumer expenditures 
on food purchased for consumption at 
restaurants, cafeterias, and fast-food chains 
are likely to rise, mostly in response to 
expected gains in disposable income during 
second-half 1982. 



Food Price Inflation To Decline in 1982 

Charge In Consumer" Price Index ior Food 
Relative 
Component importance 

In food CPl T978 1979 1980 1981 p 1982 f 

All food TOOjO 10.0 10.9 8.6 8.1 5-9 

Food away from home. . . . 30.7 9.0 1 1*2 9.9 9.1 6-9 

Food at home 69.3 10.5 10.8 BO 7.6 5-B 

Ceraalt a r*d bakery 

product! 8.7 8.9 10.1 11.9 10.2 7-Q 

BMf andvaal 9,8 22.9 27,3 5 .7 1.3 4-7 

Pork 4.7 12.9 1 .5 -3,4 9.0 6-9 

Other meats 3j0 17.8 14.7 3-8 4,3 4-7 

PoultrV . . r * 2.3 10.3 5.0 5.1 4,9 2 5 

Fish and teefood 2.3 9.5 9.8 9,2 8.9 8-9 

Eggt 1.3 -5.5 9.5 -1,8 9.3 2-5 

DairV Product! ,. 9.3 6.7 11,6 9.8 7.3 3-6 

Fresh frultt 2.4 19,4 12.4 6.2 5.3 8-9 

Fresh vagetablat 2.8 7,9 2.9 8.9 20.1 -10 

Processed fruitt 

and vegetable*, 4.5 10.5 B.6 7.0 12.2 9-10 

Sugar and tweett 2.9 12.2 7.8 22.9 8.2 2-3 

Fatt and oils 1.9 9,5 6.0 6.6 11,5 5-6 

Nonalcoholic beverage* , , . 7.6 5.7 5.0 10.6 4.1 2-3 

Other Prepared foodt 5.B 8.0 10,1 10.8 10,5 8-1 

Data for 1978. 1979* and 1980 are from the Bureau of Labor Statute* 

p ■ preliminary 
f m forecaft 



Limited Price Gains Forecast for 
Beef and Poultry 

Lower feed costs from this year's record 
corn crop will provide some stimulus for in- 
creased beef and broiler production next 
year. Increases will be small, however, as 
continued poor profit margins and high 
interest rates discourage feedlot placements. 
Pork production will likely decline from this 
year's relatively large level as producers 
attempt to recover from losses of the past 3 
years. Higher per capita beef consumption 
will be more than offset by declining pork 
and total poultry consumption, leading to a 
small decrease in total domestic meat 
consumption. 

The larger supplies of beef and broilers will 
limit price increases for these foods in 1982, 
while the decline in pork production may 
lead to larger price increases for pork chops, 
ham, sausage, and other pork products. 



Egg production is also forecast to decline 
next year as consumers continue to purchase 
alternative high-protein foods. Consequent- 
ly, retail prices for eggs are expected to rise 
less than for most other foods. Following re- 
cent trends, cheese consumption will likely 
continue upward. While changes in retail 
prices for dairy products will depend on the 
final provisions of the dairy price^support 
program, it's likely that current large sup- 
plies will hold price increases for dairy pro- 
ducts below the average for all foods, 

Fruit and Vegetable Prices: 
Outlook Mixed 

Fresh fruit production this fall has been 
lower than last year. The fall apple harvest 
was small in the Northeast and Great Lakes 
regions because of cold weather last spring. 
Production of pears and gripes has also been 
lower this year, and the fresh-market citrus 
crop is likely to be smaller this winter. Over- 
all, smaller supplies could push grower prices 
for fresh fruits up 10 percent or more in 
1982. 

In contrast, farm prices for fresh vegetables 
are expected to decline next year as 1981 
potato production recovered from the low 
levels of the last 2 years. In addition, dry 
edible bean production this year was the 
largest ever. 
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The smaller acreage contracted for processed 
vegetables-especially tomatoes- will tend to 
raise prices for processed fruits and vege- 
tables next year. However, the effect will be 
moderated by the large carryover stocks of 
canned fruit and Florida's larger production 
of frozen concentrate orange juice-as higher 
juice yields offset lower Florida orange pro* 
duct ion. The overall increase in retail prices 
for processed fruits and vegetables is forecast 
at 9 to 10 percent. 



Prices for other foodstuffs are not expected 
to rise much in 1982. Record 1981 wheat 
and rice crops will keep farm prices for these 
products low. Likewise, the large carryover 
of vegetable oil, large soybean and peanut 
crops, and continued recovery in world sugar 
production will restrain prices for oils and 
sugar Thus, relatively large supplies of raw 
foods and foodstuffs will generally limit any 
cost-push from the farm sector in 1982, with 
the farm value of domestic foods expected 
to rise Only 1 to 4 percent. Thus, rising food 
marketing costs will be the major source of 
food price inflation in 1982. 

1982 MARKETING COST OUTLOOK 

Labor 

Rising labor costs will be the main contribu- 
tor to higher food marketing costs in 1982, 
So far this year, labor costs have averaged 
10,9 percent above last year. But several fac- 
tors suggest a slowing of labor cost increases 
in 1982, with a 9- to 10- percent rise likely. 
One factor limiting labor cost increases next 
year is the absence of an upward shift in the 
minimum wage following 4 years of succes- 
sive gains. This will particularly affect the 
food-service industry. Also, the increase in 
employer contributions to Social Security 
will be much smaller than this year's. 

Major collective bargaining contracts cover- 
ing 315,000 workers in food retailing and 
manufacturing will be renegotiated in 1982— 
up from 280,000 workers in 198 1 . The 
largest contracts to be renegotiated involve 
meat-packing firms and California fruit and 
vegetable processors. Retail clerk and meat- 
cutter contracts in many metropolitan areas 
will also be renegotiated throughout 1982, 
Wage demands are expected to moderate 
during these negotiations, largely because of 
the relatively low inflation rate over the last 
half of 1981 and the anticipated slow eco- 
nomic growth during early 1982. The slow- 
ing inflation rate will also mean smaller cost* 
of-living wage adjustments. 



Packaging 

Prices for packaging materials and containers 
are expected to increase 7 to 8 percent in 
1982, near the 1981 rise. Prices for paper- 
board and paper products are expected to 
rise 9 to 10 percent because of higher manu- 
facturing costs. However, smaller price 
increases are likely for metal, glass, and plas- 
tic containers. Competition is increasing in 
the container industry because of the ease of 
product substitution, the low rate of plant 
capacity utilization, and the growing number 
of food manufacturing firms producing their 
own containers. 

Energy 

Energy costs to food manufacturers and 

retailers are expected to rise close to the 
general inflation rate, although small 
increases in prices for petroleum products 
will be a restraining factor. World petroleum 
supplies are large, and petroleum demand is 
expected to decline because of slow econo- 
mic growth and increased substitution of 
alternative fuels. 

Coal prices will likely rise faster than general 
inflation, primarily because of increased de- 
mand and higher labor costs resulting from 
this year's collective bargaining agreement 
with the United Mine Workers. Higher coal 
prices and increasing financing costs will 
push electricity prices up in real terms. 
Natural gas prices will move up substantially 
as a consequence of decontrol; the Natural 
Gas Policy Act of 1978 allows wellhead 
prices to rise, and much of the resulting in- 
crease will be passed through to final users. 

Transportation 

Transportation costs in food marketing are 
expected to increase 10 to 14 percent in 
1982* Rail freight charges will rise faster 
than inflation as rates are adjusted to reach 
an "adequate revenue" level as specified in 
the Staggers Act of 1980, In addition, the 
less restrictive regulatory environment will 
permit surcharges to cover higher costs for 
deliveries on low-volume lines. 

Trucking rates will increase along with fuel 
prices, but the rise will be limited by the 
greater competition resulting from a loosen- 
ing of industry regulations. Collective 
bargaining agreements with the Teamsters 
also will be important in determining truck- 
ing rates. [R. McFall Lamm and Paul 
Westcott (202) 447-8801} 
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AGRICULTURAL FINANCE UPDATE 

Uneven Credit Availability Foreseen 
During 1982, the availability of funds will 
vary according to the type of lending institu- 
tion. 

Commercial banks should enter 1982 with 
relatively favorable loan-to-deposit ratios. In 
addition, the all-savers certificates made 
available on October 1 should draw some 
loan funds from money market mutual 
funds to commercial banks. Because 75 per- 
cent of the funds deposited in all-savers cer- 
tificates must be used for housing or agricul* 
tural loans, money available for agricultural 
loans should Increase— especially since banks 
may prefer to invest in agriculture rather 
than long-term housing loan*. 

The Farm Credit System should continue to 
have adequate funds to support its lending 
operations. However, the structure of these 
funds Is undergoing a fundamental change. 
Investors in long-term bonds have been hurt 
by the unexpectedly high inflation of recent 
years. As a result, the market is now less wil- 
ling to accept these bonds. Consequently, 



the maturity of Farm Credit System bonds, 
especially those supporting Federal Land 
Bank lending, has been shortened. Although 
the Farm Credit System has had variable 
rates for lame time, the shorter maturities 
on bonds will make these rates even more 
variable than in the past. 

Fund availability at the Farmers Home 
Administration is likely to be substantially 
curtailed in 1982 as the administration seeks 
to take care of existing business. Lending 
authorizations through October 1 , 1982, 
show reductions in the farm ownership and 
emergency loan programs, but some increase 
in the farm operation loan programs. All risk 
crop insurance should continue to replace 
economic emergency loans through 1982. 

Life insurance companies are likely to con- 
tinue seeking funds for lending to agriculture 
at competitive rates. However, they are also 
actively trying to attract capital from pen- 
sion fund accounts. For example, John 
Hancock has established an account called 
ACRE (Agriculture, Capital, and Real 
Estate) designed to attract pension fund dol- 
lars into agricultural investments. 

Credit available through merchants and 
dealers may also expand in 1982- Hit by 
slumping sales due to reduced net farm in- 
come, a number of machinery dealers are ex- 
pected to offer attractive financing plans to 
promote sales. Credit extended by farm- 
supply dealers may also increase because 
farm operators may take longer to pay off 
their charge accounts. 

Delinquencies and Defaults To 
Remain Minimal 

There is a tremendous equity base in agricul- 
ture that could be used as collateral for 
additional borrowing. This collateral base, 
combined with the fact that rates on long- 
term loans-especially at Federal Land Banks 
—have lagged short-term rates, will lead some 
farmers facing ash-flow problems to avoid 
delinquency or default through refinancing. 
An increase in restructuring of short-term 
debt into long-term debt is anticipated. 



Operations with large borrowings relative to 
assets will experience the most difficulty 
since they have little or no ability to support 
more debt. In addition, commercial lenders 
in the past have been able to transfer some 
problem borrowers to Federal Home Admin- 
istration loan programs. With the push to 
reduce FmliA loaji programs, however, such 
switching may become less feasible. Com- 
mercial lenders will then be forced to liquid- 
ate borrowers in severe financial trouble. 
While defaults and foreclosures are expected 
to increase in 1982, the percentage of bor- 
rowers facing such problems is expected to 
remain low. 

Interest Rater An Uncertain Outlook 
Interest rates during 1982 will largely 
depend on the government's ability to con- 
trol inflation and on the degree to which the 
Federal Reserve System keeps tight controls 
on money-supply growth. Inflation in the 
U.S. economy now appears to be easing. 
However, there is concern that the Econom- 
ic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 will spur con- 
sumer spending and create high budget defi- 
cits, which could add renewed inflationary 
pressures. 

The extent to which the Federal Reserve 
accedes to recent pressures calling for faster 
monetary growth will have a significant im- 
pact on interest rates in 1982. Rapidly 
increasing the money supply would likely 
add to inflationary expectations, thereby 
raising interest rates. On the other hand, 
unusually slow growth in the money supply 
could restrict the supply of credit and there- 
by maintain the current high Interest rates 
until inflationary expectations diminish. The 
Federal Reserve appears committed to 
moderate monetary growth, with only a 
gradual easing in interest rates expected. 

The direction of some agricultural interest 
rates is easier to predict than rates in the 
general economy. For example, for the first 
9 months of 198 1 , the Farm Credit System 
issued S40.4 billion in bonds with a weight- 
ed average interest rate of 15.63 percent. 
For bonds with over one year maturity, the 
average interest rate was about 14.5 percent. 
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^institutional Farm Debt Up Less in 1981 Than in Recent Years 

Percentage change in 
Type of debt and year em jing June 30 

lender group 

1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 

Real estate debt 14 11 15 15 18 18 12 

Insured commercial b»nk& 5 4 1$ 12 5 -2 i 

Federal LendBanki 23 1$ 1$ 15 18 24 20 

Life insurance companies 7 7 1$ 19 18 11 2 

Farmers Home Administration $ 5 9 11 43 32 iq 

Nor>raal*e$tetedebt 10 1$ 19 i$ 18 13 9 

Insured commercial benk* 3 1$ 16 5 10 4 7 

Production credit associations. , . 18 12 14 4 17 21 10 
Federal Intermediate Credit 

Banks (OF|») ,3 5 $ 14 31 28 27 

Farmers Home Administration . . 59 21 25 99 65 37 35 

Commodity Credit Corporation, , *36 -8 685 179 25 £ .42 

Source: Emanuel MeMchar, "Farm Sector Financial Experience and Rural Banking Condition!, September 
21, 1981, 



At the same time, interest rates on new Joans 
at Federal Land Banks ranged from 11 to 13 
percent. Bonds can be issued at a higher cost 
than the interest rate on loans because 
interest rates charged by Federal Land Banks 
are based on the average cost of bonds out- 
standing, not on just the most recent issues. 
However, these figures do suggest that unless 
the cost of issuing bonds drops drastically, 
interest rates charged by Federal Land Banks 
will rise during 1982, 

To a lesser extent, Production Credit Asso- 
ciations (PCA) face the same problems with 
rising interest rates as do Federal Land 
Banks, The cost of bonds issued by the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks (FlCB) 
exceeded interest rates charged onPCA 
loans throughout much of the first three 
quarters of 1981, If the cost of issuing FlCB 
bonds remains at current levels, PC A interest 
rates are likely to rise, Because most FICB 
bonds are relatively short-term, the average 
cost of bonds outstanding could drop if the 
cost of new issues in 1982 falls significantly, 
A USDA model forecasts PCA interest rates 
at 14 to 15 percent during 1982, 



Interest rates on agricultural loans charged 
by commercial banks vary tremendously 
from one bank to the next. During August 
of 1981, the most common interest rate on 
bank farm Joans was between 19 and 20 per- 
cent, If inflation in the economy falls below 
10 percent and if the Federal Reserve 
System maintains a middle-of-the-road pos- 
ture on money growth, bank interest rates 
might decline substantially in 1982, This 
suggests that, for the first time in the last 5 
years, the interest rate advantage of the 
Farm Credit System over other lenders will 
be reduced. 



Production Credit Association Loan Rate 
Lags Prime Rate 




-III HI HI Ml III III II! 

1972 74 76 78 

Source, Fe^al Reserve System. 



Farm Sector Equity To Crow Slowly 
Nominal growth in farm sector equity out of 
earnings js expected to remain low during 
1982. For one thing* net farm income is not 
anticipated to improve- particularly during 
the first half- Given a third consecutive year 
of low income, it will be difficult for many 
operators to save money for investing in 
their farm. 

Capital gains on assets have also been a 
major source of growth in farm equity. 
Important nonreal estate assets for farm 
firms include crop and livestock inventories 
and farm machinery, Capital gains on these 
assets during 1982 are expected to be mini* 
mal since crop and livestock prices will likely 
remain low. 

if the current projections of poor farm in* 
come in 1982 hold true, the farm real estate 
market would also remain sluggish. Transfer 
rates would below, with the value of real 
esta te possibly increasing 6 to 1 percent . 
How eve r, regional differences may be signifi- 
cant. The Midwest's land market may be 
relatively weak because of low prices for 
corn and soybeans. In contrast, some 
specialty crop areas in the South and 
California may see a relatively strong land 
market, [David Lim(71 3) 845-5221/ 

DEREGULATION UPDATE 

Major regulatory changes affecting agricul- 
ture, on top of those recently made, are in 
store for the near term, These changes cover 
broad areas, including access to and the price 
and use of farm inputs; crop production; 
marketing and transportation; and food 
safety and quality. Executive Order 12291 
signals further changes in the regulatory en- 
vironment, with significant repercussions on 
the food and agricultural sectors. 

Petroleum: 

Effects of Decontrol 

Before the National Energy Act, crude oil 

prices were controlled at the wellhead. 

Domestic deregulation of crude oil prices 

began in 1979, and completederegulation 

was scheduled for October 198 J . However, 

shortly after taking office, Presidem Reagan 

accelerated the schedule to effect immediate 

deregulation. 
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Under regulation, crude oil prices were held 
below world-market levels^ leading to in- 
efficient use of petroleum supplies, disincen- 
tives for domestic production, and post- 
poned development of alternative fuel 
sources. As deregulation took effect, the 
U.S. dependence on oil imports declined 
dramatically. Crude oil purchases fell from 
8.8 million barrels a day in 1977 to 6.8 mil- 
lion in 1980. Currently, imports stand at 
slightly over 5 million barrels a day. Since 
1978, domestic production has grown 
slightly, as the percent of profitable explora- 
tory wells rose from 38 to 44 percent and 
total wells completed increased over 50 per- 
cent, from 17/775 to 26,985. 

Reductions in demand for petroleum pro- 
ducts have been equally dramatic. National 
gasoline consumption (3 percent consumed 
by agriculture) has declined 1 1 percent since 
1978. Distillate oil consumption (agriculture 
uses 6 percent) has dropped 16pcrcent. 

On the other hand, energy prices have risen 
significantly, reflecting the relative world 
scarcity of liquid fuels^ The Department of 
Energy reports that, nationally, d iesel fuel 
prices rose 20.3 percent over the past year, 
while gasoline prices rose 8.5 percent. The 
relatively small price rise for gasoline reflects 
a temporary ovcrsupply of gasoline and is 
not indicative of the long-term price increase 
that most analysts expect. 

in the years ahead, decontrol will further ex- 
pand domestic production, lower imports, 
and reduce supply interruptions, which are 
particularly damaging to agriculture because 
of its highly seasonal demand and inflexible 
production schedule. The price increases re- 
sulting from decontrol have also spurred 
potential development and use of alternative 
fuel sources, such as biomass, coal and shale 
liquids, and solar devices. The fuel and 
energy derived from these sources may be 
competitive with petroleum in the future, 
thereby expanding domestic fuel sources and 
enhancing U.S. energy security. 



Natural Gas: 

Deregulation's Effect on Agriculture . . . 
Gas provides nearly 27 percent of U.S. 
energy needs, and agriculture is a major user, 
consuming 1.28 billion cubic feet (bef) in 
1980-6 percent of the national total The 
farm sector directly uses about J 40 bef, 
principally in irrigation and crop drying. The 
manufacturing of agricultural chemicals, 
mainly nitrogen fertilizers, consumes about 
,700 bef* About 60 percent of the natural 
gas used in fertilizer production is as a feed- 
stock, for which there is no apparent substi- 
tute. Food processing uses .440 bef. 

The phased deregulation of natural gas prices 
now underway will have m significant impact 
on agriculture. Because of its exemption 
from incremental increases in the ceiling 
price for gas through 1984 t agriculture has 
been sheltered from price rises that affecteU 
other parts of the economy. Therefore, 
natural gas price increases to agricultural 
users after 1984 are likely to exceed those to 
all other industrial users. 

In addition, fanners use 1 .4 billion gallons of 
liquified petroleum (LP) gas for crop drying, 
irrigation, and space heating. Since over two^ 
thirds of LP supplies are processed from 
natural gas t LP gas prices can be expected to 
rise as well 

Projections of the impact of scheduled de- 
control differ greatly and are marked by 
uncertainty about supply and demand. The 
amount of gas produced in each part of the 
natural gas supply system is uncertain. Thus, 
it is difficult to know what fraction of gas 
production will be free of controls. Similar- 
ly, shifts in the demand for natural gas by 
residential, Industrial and utility users-each 
affected differently by incremental pricing 
provisions-would further influence price 
and quantity impacts. 



. . , And, Specifically, on the 
Ammonia Market 

Many analysts agree, however, that, based on 
the full energy-equivalency price of fuel oil, 
a threefold increase in today's natural gas 
price-about S2.00 per thousand cubic feet 
(Mcf)— is possible by 1985. An expansion of 
this magnitude could raise anhydrous 
ammonia prices to $430 a ton, up from the 
current S250. Based on recent yields and 
nitrogen application rates, additional pro* 
duction costs attributable solely to the 
higher ammonia price in 1985 would be 15 
and 19 cents a bushel for corn and wheat, 
respect rvely. 

However, several factors may keep ammonia 
prices from reaching this level. First, high gas 
prices may encourage consumers to reduce 
use through conservation and the substitu- 
tion of alternative fuels, the latter being an 
option not available to ammonia producers 
in the short run. 

Second, the ammonia industry is the second 
largest consumer of natural gas, accounting 
for 2 to 3 percent of U.S. consumption. Gas 
suppliers have traditionally been willing to 
negotiate contracts to large, reliable custo- 
mer! at below-average market prices. Exist- 
ing contracts should remain in effect after 
complete deregulation, because many are 
not due to expire until 1986. The combina- 
tion of existing contracts and favorable new 
long-term contracts could continue to hold 
gas prices paid by ammonia producers below 
the national average. 

Third, larger ammonia imports from coun- 
tries that can obtain natural gas at lower cost 
may prevent domestic manufacturers from 
passing through full increases to the farmer. 
Given deregulated natural gas prices, Canada, 
Mexico, the Soviet Union, and Trinidad/ 
Tobago could raise ammonia exports to the 
United States. Venezuela and Middle Eastern 
countries are also potential exporters. Limit- 
ing ammonia imports would require trade re- 
strictions, which have been proposed but 
denied several times since 1979. 
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Pesticides: 

Long Regulatory History . . . 
The Federal Government has regulated pes- 
ticides since the insecticide Act of J 9 10, 
which prohibited the sale of adulterated or 
mis branded products. Of the variety of laws 
enacted since, the three main pieces of legis- 
lation are: 

• The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 and its amendments, which 
established maximum tolerances of pesticide 
chemicals in food products; 

• The Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act of 1947 (FIFRA), which 
required that all pesticides be registered 
before being marketed and that they contain 
adequate warnings of misuse on the label; 
and 

• The Federal Environmental Pest Control 
Act (FIFRA Amended 1972), which 
required that all pesticides be screened on a 
case-by-case basis for environmental and 
human safety, be subject to a cost-benefit 
analysis, and be able to perform then- 
intended functions when used in accordance 
with widespread practice. 

The FIFRA has been amended three times 
since 1972. In fact, Congress is currently 
considering amending the law. Major amend- 
ments now under consideration include: 1) 
providing greater opportunity for public re- 
view of research data submitted in support 
of registration, 2) extending the period that 
manufacturers have exclusive rights to data 
from 10 to 15 years, and 3) limiting the 
authority of States to establish standards 
more rigid than those required by the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 

. . . And the Effects of Cumnt Regulations 

The primary purpose of the regulations, 
particularly those in the 1972 Act, is toin- 
crease the safety of pesticide use. But the re- 
gulations also raise the costs of pesticide 
development and registration, which are 
then passed on to the farmer. Regulations 
have increased the time required to intro- 
duce new products and have reduced the 
number introduced- New product registra- 
tions dropped from 10 1 year in the early 
1970's to two in 1977 and 1978. However, 
the rate of introduction has increased slight- 
ly in the last few years. 



The 1972 act also required the re-registra- 
i ion of all previously registered pesticides to 
assure that t hey met certain environmental 
and health standards. The primary vehicle in 
re-registration is the Rebuttable Presumption 
Against Registration (RPAR) process, which 
determines if the risks exceed specified 
hazard levels and , if so ? weighs the benefits 
against the risks. As of March 1981, there 
were 28 pesticides or groups of pesticides for 
which RPAR's had been issued, and 1 1 are 
undergoing prc-RPAR review. The RPAR 
process develops regulatory options that in- 
clude registration, label modification, restric- 
ted use, or cancellation. 

In the early and mid -1970*5, a number of 
pesticides were removed from the market 
through administrative law hearings. DDT 
was cancelled in 1972. Aldrin and dieldrin 
were suspended in 1974. CMordane was sus- 
pended and cancelled for farm use a few 
years later, and most crop uses of heptachior 
were phased out in 1978. Farm use of DDT, 
aldrin, and dieldrin dropped from 42 million 
pounds in 1966 to 2 million in 1976. 

More recently, EPA has taken a more selec- 
tive approach, weighing benefits and risks 
through a more informal process (the RPAR 
system). The end result is the proposal that 
products with potentially high hazards and 
minimal benefits be discontinued. On the 
other hand, products whose potential bene- 
fits are great and whose hazards are minimal 
are likely to be continued. There has also 
been greater emphasis on reducing user ex- 
posure and less reliance on hazard levels 
based largely on laboratory experiments 
with animals. Actions proposed under the 
RPAR process may be appealed through 
administrative law procedures. [Ron 
Meekhof (202) 447-7340} 



Upcoming Crop Reporting Board Releases 

The following list gives the release dates of 
the major Crop Reporting Board reports that 
will be issued by the time the January/ 
February Agricultural Outbok comes off 
press. 



December 




28 


Farm Numbers 


30 


Dairy Products 




Commercial Fertilizers 


31 


Agricultural Prices 



January 



£ 


Poultry Slaughter 




Egg Products 


7 


Vegetables 


8 


Turkeys 


11 


Crop Production 


14 


Popcorn 




Potato Stocks 


15 


Milk Production 


18 


Cattle on Feed 


20 


Cold Storage 


21 


Crop Values 


22 


Livestock Slaughter 




Peanut Stocks & Processing 


25 


Grain Stocks 




Rice Stocks 


26 


Sugar Market Statistics 


27 


Egg Products 




Commercial Fertilizers 


28 


Eggs, Chickens & Turkeys 


29 


Producer-Owned Grain Stocks 




Agricultural Prices 




Cattle 



February 



1 


Dairy Products 




Poultry Slaughter 


10 


Crop Production 


12 


Potato Stocks 




Cattle on Feed 




Milk Production 


18 


Prospective Plantings 


19 


Livestock Slaughter 




Cold Storage 



To start receiving any of these reports, send 
your name, address, and zip code to: SRS- 
Crop Reporting Board, USDA, Room 5829- 
South Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20250, Ask 
for the report (s) by title. 
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Transportation 



The U.S. transportation system will be able 
to meet agriculture's needs this year despite 
an expected strong upsurge in farm export 
volume following 198(V8Ps decline. In fact, 
thousands of jumbo covered-hopper cars sat 
idle in mid-October, while grains and soy- 
beans were moving at a record pace. How- 
ever, three sensitive issues— rail labor con- 
tracts, use of privately owned hopper cars, 
and waterway user charges—could redistri- 
bute traffic and congest certain points in the 
system. 

Labor Contracts Being Renewed 
Railroads axe negotiating to replace existing 
rail labor contracts. If these settlements fol- 
low the pattern of the three in the 1970s, 
the effect on general rail traffic should be 
minimal. In the 1970s, traffic stopped on a 
few railroads for only brief periods, with an 
extended slowdown on one railroad. 

Privately Owned RaOcars 
Will They Be Used? 

Another potential source of problems in 
1981/82 is the large number of privately 
owned jumbo covered-hopper cars* Con- 
tracts between owners and railroads concern- 
ing use of privately owned cars are subject to 
a circular, 0T-5-E, of the Association of 



American Railroads. That circular contains 
this parenthetical statement: "The use of 
private cars other than tank cars is optional 
and railroads are not obligated to use such 
cars if they are in a position to furnish suit- 
able cars." Several railroads invoked this 
clause in 1980/8L This, plus light traffic, 
left some shipper-owned fleets idle. How- 
ever, as the volume of grains and soybeans 
moving this year increases, the railroads 1 sup- 
ply of Jumbo cove red -hop per cars may not 
be adequate, and use of shipper-owned cars 
could Increase. 

Waterway User Changes Up 
Continued increases in waterway use charges 
could eventually shift some price-sensitive 
agricultural demand for transportation ser- 
vices to the railroads. Charges increased from 



FARMERS' 

900 

NEWSLINE 




900 976 0404 

Call the FARMERS-900-NEWSLINE for 
the latest U.S. and world crop* livestock, ex- 
port, and economic news from USDA. A 
60-second summary is available 7 days a 
week, 24 hours a day. Your cost is 50 cents 
per call. Items are put on the newsline at 4 
p.m., Washington, D.C. time on the day in- 
dicated. If you call before 4 p.m., you will 
hear the preceding day's report. 

In some areas it might be necessary to dial 
1-900-976*0404. Features are subject to 
change. Send comments to: Farmers' News- 
line, Room 2918, USDA, Washington, D.C. 
20250, 



4 cents per gallon of fuel to 6 cents on 
October 1. In addition, the administration 
has proposed full recovery of Federal 
expenditures for navigation, and there are 
estimates that this would raise fuel taxes to 
30 to 40 cents a gallon. 

The U.S. Department of Transportation 
(DOT) is studying the effects that full 
recovery of Federal ex pendhures would have 
on traffic diversion and barge rates. Those 
grain dealers shipping by inland waterways 
will no doubt monitor the status of the DOT 
study and legislative processes supporting 
the full-recovery goal. Other traders should 
stay generally informed because diversion 
could affect their ability to meet shipping 
needs. (Robert Tosterud, John Gerald, and 
Paul Kepler (202) 447-7423} 



Here's the schedule for January 
and February: 

January 4 Farm News Special 

5 World Weather & Crops 

6 Farm News Special 

7 Vegetable Acreage 
8,9,10 Turkeys 

11 U.S.Crop Prospects 

12 Farm News Special 

13 1981 Fruit Summary 

14 World Crop Prospects 
15, 16, 17 World Supply & Demand 

18 Cattle on Feed 

19 Sheep& Lambs on Feed 

20 1981 Crop Summary 

21 1981 Crop Values 
22, 23, 24 Red Meat Production 

25 Grain Stocks 

26 World Supply & Demand 

27 Sheep & Goats 

28 Soybean Situation 
29,30,31 Cattle inventory 

February 1 Producer- Owned Grain 

2 Wheat Situation 

3 Agricultural Outlook 

4 Farmers 1 Prices 

5, 6, 7 Vegetable Situation 

8 Sugar Situation 

9 World Weather & Crops 

1 World Crop Prospects 

1 1 World Supply & Demand 
12,13, 14, 15 Cattle on Feed 

16 livestock Situation 

17 Export Outlook 

18 Prospective Plantings 
19, 20, 21 Red Meat Production 

22 Farm News Special 

23 Eggs, Chickens & Turkeys 

24 Feed Situation 
25, 26, 27, 28 Farm News Special 
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General Economic Indicators 



Composite Leading Economic Indicators 
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Consumer Price Index 

Percent change from a year earlier 
16 



I n ventor y /Sa le s 3 





Unemployment 4 

Percent of a* dviian workers 
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Money Supply (Ml B) 6 
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Treasury Bill Rate 

Percent 
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Savings Rate* 7 

Savings as percent of deposable personal 

7 



1980 
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Virions of 1972 dollars, seasonaffy adjusted at annual rata*. 2 B*IIkxis of 1967 dollars. ^Calculated from disposition of per*on«J income to 1972 dollars, seasonally 

(Current dollars deflated by seasonal^ adjusted producers price <nde* for capital goods), adjusted at annual rates 'Estimate for latest month. Sources are the U-S* Department at 

^Manufacturing and trade, seasonal^ adfusied at annual rates. ^Seasonally adjusted Commerce, the U.S. Department of Labor, and the Board of Governors of the Federal 

fi Annual rate ot change in Jmonth moving average Reserve System 
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Recent Publications 



USDA's Economic Research Service 
publishes a number of research reports, 
statistical supplements, handbooks* and 
other periodicaJs that may be of interest to 
you as an Agricultural Out took reader. To 
order reports listed below, write directly to 
ERS Publications, Room 0054-South, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 20250. Be sure to list the publications 
number and provide your zipcode. 

An Alternative Approach to Food 
Assistance. ERS 669. 

State Reports 

To order publications issued by a State write 
directly to the address shown. No copies are 
available from the U.S. Department of 

Agriculture. 

California Grapes, Raisins. & Wtne 1980. 
California Crop & Livestock Reporting 
Service, P.O. Box 1258, Sacramento, 
California 95806- 

Florida Agricultural Statistics— Dairy Sum- 
mary 1980. Florida Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service, 1222 Woodward 
Street, Orlando, Florida 32803. 



1981 Handbook of Agricultural Charts 



Trie 1981 Handbook of Agricultural Charts is now 

available from the Government Printing Office. The 
handbook contains 290 graphic illustrations on vari- 
ous agricultural wbfects ranging from farm income 
to consumer oovts, and from energy production and 



use to commodity trends. To get your copy of the 
handbook, fill out the order form and send $6.00 
per copy to Super interment of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C 20240. 



Mail Order Form To: Super intendem of Document *. U>SL Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 



Enclosed find S _ . j|check or money order payable to the Super- 

intendem of Documents Pieajedonot send cash orttamP**) Add 2S% 
for any order to a foreign jjMraqm 



Please tend me .copies of the 

1381 Handbook of Agricultural Charts, 
S/N 001 00004260- 2. $5.00 per copy. 



Name 

Street address 
City and State . 



2ipCooe_ 



For Office Um On*y 




L UPNS 
. Omcam 



H 



Fill in the boxes below 




CradH Card Offer* Onry 
Total charges 4 

SSV i i i ii i i 1 1 i i 1 1 i i i i 

Expiration Dale t 



Moolh/Yeaf MIM 



P1«a« char^a thii order to 
my Deposit Account No. 

I M I I I 1 H I 



1980 Nevada Agricultural Statistics. Nevada 
Crop and livestock Reporting Service, 
P.O. Box 8888, Reno, Nevada 89507. 

New Jersey AgrictiltunJ Statistics 1981- 
New Jersey Crop Reporting Service, U-S- 
Department of Agriculture, Trenton, New 
Jersey 08625. 

Ohio Agricultural Statistics- 1 976-1 979 . 
Ohio Crop Reporting Service, Room 608 
Federal Building, 200 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 432 1 5. 

1980 Ohio Farm Income. Ohio Crop Report- 
ing Service, Room 608 Federal Building, 
200 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
43215. 

Pennsylvania Crop & Livestock Annual Sum- 
mary 1980. Pennsylvania Crop Reporting 
Service, 2301 North Cameron St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17110. 

Microfiche 

The following are available FOR SALE 
ONLY from National Technical Service, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 5285 Port Royal 
Road, Springfield, VA. 22161. 

Major Statistical Series of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: How They are Con- 
structed and Used. Volume 5, Consump- 
tion and Utilization of Agricultural Pro- 
ducts. (AH 365) Accession No. PB 8i 
223 240, Paper $6.50, Fiche S3,50. 



Social and Economic Characteristics of the 
Population in Metro and Nonmetro Coun- 
ties, 1970. (AER 272) 103 p. Accession 
No PB81 161 697, Paper $11.00, Fiche 
$3.50, 

The Young Solar Collector: An Evaluation 
of Its Multiple Farm Uses. (AER 466) 14 
p. Accession No. PB 81 214 132, Paper 
$5.00, Fiche S3.50. 

Economic and Federal Tax Factors Affect- 
ing the Choice of a Legal Farm Business 
Organization. (AER 468) 43 p. Accession 
No. PB 81 216 624, Paper $6.50, Fiche 
$3.50. 

Trends in Flue-Cured Tobacco Farming. 
(AER 470) 26 p. Accession No. PB 8 I 
234 999, Paper $6,50, Fiche S3.50. 

Economics of Size in U.S- Field Crop Farm- 
ing. (AER 472) 38 P Accession No. PB 
81 235 095, Paper $6.50, Fiche $3.50. 

Effectiveness of Federal Marketing Orders 
for Fruits and Vegetables. (AER 471) 54 
p. Accession No. PB 81 237 505, Paper 
$8.00, Fiche $3.50. 

Agricultural Policy Review: Perspective for 
the 1980's (AFPR-4) 148 p. Accession 
No, PB 81 217 200, Paper S14.00, Fiche 
$3.50. 
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Each month, the Agricultural Outlook 
pools USDA's latest analyses of the 
agricultural economy in one comprehen- 
sive package. Its regular coverage 
includes: 

• Commodity supply & demand 

• Farm income 

• World agriculture & trade 

• Food prices 

• Food marketing 

• Transportation & storage 

• Inputs 

• General economic trends 

Plus in-depth special articles on topics 
vital to modern U.S. agriculture. 
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Leland Scott, Managing Editor 
EMS information (AO) 
500 12th St, SW, Room 451 
Washington, D.C. 20250 
(202) 382-9755 
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$37.50 foreign 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key Statistical Indicators of the Food and Fiber Sector 

1980 1981 

II ,111 IV Annual I II It' 'V f Annualf 

Prices reeved by farmer* (1977-100) , 125 139 144 134 144 142 137 130 138 

Livestock and product! 134 148 149 144 143 143 146 139 143 

Crop. 116 130 139 125 145 141 128 121 134 

Prices paid by farmers, (1977-100) 

prod. Herns -. . . 135 140 144 138 147 150 149 148 149 

Prod, items, lm. taxes, and wages „ 137 141 144 140 150 151 151 149 150 

^TecXtsKbll.) 132 139 142 136 143 144 144 138-140 140-144 

Live«ock (Sbil.) 64 69 70 67 70 69 69 65-69 68-72 

CroMlSbil.1 68 70 71 69 73 75 74 69-73 72-78 

Tot.l gross farm income (Sbil.) 1 146 152 155 160 158 165 167 164-168 162-166 

Product™ expense. I$btl.) 129 132 136 131 139 142 143 142-146 140-144 

Net farm income (Sbil.) 17 20 20 20 19 23 24 20-24 20-24 

Net cash Income (Sbil.) 1 . 29- 33 33 32 31 30 29 2226 27-31 

Market basket (1967-100) 

Retail cost 233.7 242.7 249.2 238.8 253.9 255.3 260.3 261 258 

Farm «loe 226.7 253.9 255.7 240.3 249.3 246.7 254.3 245 249 

Spread 237.8 236.2 245.3 238.0 256.6 260.3 263.B 269 263 

Farm viloe/rrta.l cost 1%) , „. . 36 38 38 37 36 36 36 35 36 

Retail prices (1967-1 00) 

Food 250 5 258.2 264.4 254.6 270.5 273.0 277.2 280 275 

At home . . ! 246.6 255.6 262.0 251.5 267.2 268.4 272.5 274 271 

Away-from home . 264.7 269.6 275.4 267.0 2B3.9 289.4 293.6 298 291 

Agricultural exports ($bil.)' 9.7 9.5 11.7 40.5 12.6 10.5 9.9 12.0 43.B 

Aaricultural import* (Sbll.) 4 >■ 4.3 4.0 4.5 17.3 4.7 4.3 3.9 4.4 17.2 

Livestock and Products , „ « 

Total livestock and products(1974-100) .. . 112.0 10B.7 110.9 109.6 1093 113.3 111.8 111.4 1115 

Seef (mil lb.) 5,251 5,384 5*86 21.470 5,553 5,428 6*32 5.550 22,063 

Pork (mil lb) 4,299 3,756 4,251 16.431 4.073 3*79 3.608 4,025 16*85 

Veal (mil.' lb.) 89 95 104 379 100 94 104 110 40B 

Lamb and mutton Imll.lb.l 77 72 81 310 85 77 79 87 328 

Rad meets Imll. lb.) 9.716 9,307 10,022 38590 9*11 9.478 9.323 9,772 38,384 

Brollars (mil. lb.) 2,923 2,759 2.685 ".089 2*14 3*70 3*49 2*00 11,733 

Turkavstmll. lb) 523 705 701 2.303 393 552 798 750 2.473 

Total meats and poultry (mil. lb.) 13,162 12.771 13,408 51.982 13*18 13.100 13.150 13.197 52,465 

Egg, (mil. dx I 1.425 1,432 1,483 5*06 1.449 1.426 1,427 1.475 5.777 

Milk Ib.L ib.) 34.0 32.2 31.0 128.4 32.3 35.2 33.0 31.8 132J 

Cholca Meers. Omaha (S/cwt.) 64.65 71.15 65.51 67.04 61.99 66.68 66.53 61-63 64« 

Sarrowe and gifts. 7 markets U/cwtJ 31.18 46.23 46.44 40.04 41.13 43.63 50.42 43-45 44-45 

Broiler., 9<rtV wholesale (cti./lb.) 41.1 B3.3 49.9 463 49.3 46.7 47.0 4244 46-47 

Turkeys. N.Y., wholetale (ett/lb.) 54.3 68.3 73.0 63.6 61.3 63.6 62.7 55*7 60-62 

Egg,,Gr.Atarg.,N.V.(ct,./da.) 57.0 70.3 76.9 66.6 72.6 69 1 73.3 78*0 73-74 

Milk, all at farm (S/«rtJ 12.60 12.B7 13.93 13.00 13.97 13.50 13.53 14.00- 13.70- 

14.25 13,WJ 

1 Quarterly ca*h receipt! and expels are seasonally adjurted at annual rats*. Mncludes net change in farm inventories. 3 Exclude* inventory adjuitmerit and non- 
cath incom* a nd expenses, Represents cash available for capital expenditures and operator Income. < Annual data are based on Oct-Sept. fiscal yean andmg with th« 
abdicated year, f - forecast. 
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Farm Income 



Cash receipts from farming 



1980 



1981 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



$MiL 



Farm marketing and CCC loam 1 . 11,837 15.759 14,273 1 3,201 13,277 10,240 10,296 9,249 9,828 11.420 12.380 11 r 556 13,156 



Lw?stocfc and products 5J940 

Meat animal 3 r 647 

Dafry products t . . 1,347 

Poultry and eggs 845 

Other 101 

Crops 5397 

Food grains M 1,033 

Feed crops 1,338 

Cotton Him and seed) 78 

Tobacco . . 548 

Oil -bean ng crops 848 

Vegetable* and melons 830 

Frutts and tree nuts , 659 

Other 563 



Government payments. 
Total cash receipts 1 . , . 



91 



6,605 


5,723 


5,705 


6,297 


5.427 


5^39 


5,492 


5,643 


5,768 


5,832 


5,558 


5398 


4,198 


3.370 


3,305 


3,780 


3,282 


3,408 


3,019 


3,240 


3,308 


3,384 


3,166 


3,567 


1,411 


1,393 


1,455 


1,501 


1,411 


1,566 


1,570 


1,606 


1,547 


1J502 


1 480 


1,448 


897 


871 


851 


939 


662 


878 


809 


697 


810 


845 


813 


783 


99 


89 


94 


77 


72 


87 


94 


98 


103 


101 


99 


100 


9,154 


8,550 


7,496 


6,980 


4J313 


4,357 


3,757 


4,185 


5,652 


6,548 


5,998 


7,258 


1,179 


915 


932 


956 


766 


534 


425 


529 


1£18 


2,092 


1,264 


1,350 


1,396 


2,107 


2,021 


2,261 


1,152 


1,172 


976 


1,077 


1,407 


1,630 


1,584 


1,700 


702 


1J50 


850 


574 


438 


165 


6 


4 


4 


4 


210 


150 


405 


275 


538 


255 


81 


8 


34 


9 





232 


562 


695 


3,221 


1,705 


1,209 


1,557 


1,055 


954 


782 


957 


879 


979 


709 


1,016 


883 


518 


453 


529 


531 


630 


599 


731 


712 


730 


733 


944 


774 


829 


699 


403 


366 


351 


284 


359 


476 


465 


483 


705 


594 


1,051 


794 


445 


424 


543 


651 


519 


356 


416 


453 


698 


162 


213 


293 


239 


174 


106 


101 


59 


49 


55 


97 


108 


5,921 


14,486 


13,494 


13,516 


10,414 


10/402 


9,350 


9387 


11,469 


12,435 


11,653 


13,264 



1 Receipts Irom loans represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. * Details mav not add because of rounding. 



Farm Production 1 



Item 



1972 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980 



,1981* 



Farm output 

All livestock products' , 

Meat animals 

Obiry products 

Poultry and eggs . . . . 

All crops 4 , 

Feed grains ....... 

Hay and forage 

Food grains 

Sugar crops 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Oil crops. , 

Cropland used for crops . 
Crop production per acre 



110 

107 

109 
102 
109 

113 

112 
104 
102 
127 
187 
88 
131 

98 
115 



112 

105 

108 

98 

106 

TT9 

115 
109 
114 
112 
175 
88 
155 

103 
116 



106 

106 

110 
99 

106 

110 

93 
104 
120 
104 
158 
101 
127 

106 
104 



114 

101 

102 

98 

103 

121 

114 
108 
142 
130 
112 
110 
153 

108 
112 



1967- 


*100 


117 


119 


105 


106 


105 


105 


103 


105 


110 


112 


121 


129 


120 


126 


102 


107 


141 


132 


128 


116 


142 


191 


108 


98 


132 


175 


109 


111 


111 


117 



122 

106 

104 
104 
118 

131 

135 
113 
125 
116 
145 
102 
182 

108 
121 



129 

109 

106 
105 

127 

144 

148 
117 

144 
107 
194 
77 
219 

112 
129 



122 


133 


113 


115 r 


111 


111 


110 


113 


128 


132 


131 


150 


123 


152 


107 


113 


157 


185 


114 


125 


150 


209 


90 


103 


171 


203 


114 


115 


115 


130 



For historical data and indexes, see Changes in Farm Production and Efficiency USOA Statistical Bulletin 657. ' Preliminary indexes for 1981 based on November 
19B1 Crop Production report and other releases of the Crop Reporting Board, ERS. 'Gross livestock production includes minor livestock Products not included in the 
separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output 4 Gross crop production includes some miscellaneous crops not in the 
separate groups shown, ft cannot be added to gross production to compute farm output. 



Farm marketing indexes (physical volume) 



Annual 



1980 



All corrunodrries. . . . . ^ 
Livestock and products 
Crop 



1978 



102 
100 
104 



30 



1981 



1979 



106 
100 
113 



1984 



108 
103 
114 



Sept 



101 
102 
101 



Apr May 

1967=100 

101 119 

99 103 

103 141 



June 



July 



125 


130 


105 


111 


151 


151 



Aug 



109 

97 

122 



Sept 



116 
103 
127 



Agricultural Outlook 



Cash receipts 1 from farm marketings, by States, January September 



State 



Livestock 
and Products 



1980 



1981 



CroP*^ 



1980 



1981 



1930 



Total 7 ^ 



1981 



$MiL 



NORTH ATLANTIC 

Maine. . . ^ ~ r 219.3 

New Hampshire . .., 53.3 

Vermont 261.1 

Massachusetts - u . - , 90.7 

Rhode Island v 9-8 

Connecticut - * 125.3 

New York 1,254.6 

New Jersev 89,4 

Pennsylvania 1,420.8 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 1,002.5 

Indiana, , . , 1,196.6 

Illinois 1,682.1 

Michigan 821.9 

Wisconsin 2,782.1 

Minnesota 2,426.4 

Iowa 3,988.0 

Missouri 1,575.6 

North Dakota 538.3 

South Dakota 1,374.7 

Nebraska 2,443.0 

Kansas 2,644.9 

SOUTHERN 

Delaware 173,1 

Maryland. 459.2 

Virginia 674.5 

West Virginia 122.3 

North Carolina 1,031,9 

South Carolina 289.8 

Georgia 1,085.0 

Florida 708.9 

Kantucky 973.8 

Tennesjae 642.3 

Alabama 825-2 

Mississippi 656.5 

Arkansas 1,077,9 

Louisiana, , . « 332.2 

Oklahoma 1,692,9 

Texas 3,793.3 

WESTERN 

Montana 409.0 

Idaho 617.0 

Wyoming 328.8 

Colorado 1,620,6 

New Mexico 746.5 

Arizona 596.4 

Utah 275,7 

Nevada 91,8 

Washington 6185 

Oregon 397.2 

California 3,066.3 

Alaska 3.1 

Hawaii 61,9 

UNITED STATES 49,372.5 

1 Estimate* as of the first of current month. ' Sales of 
data may not add . 



174.0 


63.4 


152.1 


302.7 


326.2 


565 


19,1 


19J2 


724 


75-7 


275.7 


19.5 


23.4 


280.6 


299.1 


101.2 


123.7 


130.0 


214.4 


231.1 


7.5 


11-8 


12.7 


216 


202 


140.3 


102.6 


1095 


227.8 


250.1 


1,363.1 


4944 


6075 


1,749.0 


1,970.9 


101.5 


239.1 


246.0 


328.6 


347.5 


1,594.6 


519.4 


524.9 


1540.3 


2,119.5 


1,115.4 


1,5725 


1510.5 


2,575.4 


2,925.9 


1,319.7 


1.624.7 


1,847-2 


2,8215 


3,166.9 


1,863.2 


4,176.1 


4,166.9 


5558.2 


6,030.1 


886.1 


9478 


1,119.6 


1,769.7 


2.005.8 


2,905,8 


598.2 


773.3 


3,380-3 


3,679.0 


2.652,4 


2,008.4 


2,509.5 


4,4345 


5,161.9 


4,268.5 


3,143.7 


3589.2 


7,131.7 


8,257-8 


1.677-3 


1,190.7 


1,262-3 


2,766-3 


2,939.7 


530.1 


1,0825 


1,219.6 


1,621.1 


1,7495 


1,385.1 


556.3 


631.7 


1,931.0 


2,016.9 


2,523.2 


1,692.3 


1,827.4 


4,135.3 


4,350.5 


2,578.1 


1,7555 


1,750.0 


4,400.8 


4,328.1 


197.2 


575 


635 


230.9 


260.5 


518.2 


193.0 


226.9 


652.3 


745.1 


726.7 


3225 


3935 


996.8 


1,120.0 


134.0 


42.3 


34.6 


164.7 


168.6 


1,180.1 


1,3115 


1.632.1 


2,343.7 


2512-1 


310.7 


480.6 


532-4 


770.4 


843-0 


1,236.4 


6945 


870.3 


1,780.0 


2,106.7 


729-3 


2,1881 


2,340.4 


2597.0 


3,069.8 


994.0 


645 2 


656.7 


1.619.0 


1,650.8 


684.1 


332.4 


383.4 


974.7 


1.067.5 


892-7 


299.0 


344.3 


1,124.2 


1 ,237.0 


700.4 


4955 


492.9 


1,152.4 


1,193,3 


1,170.2 


8175 


1.033 3 


1.895.6 


2,203.5 


347.4 


501.2 


575.1 


833.4 


922.4 


1,692.2 


7715 


7615 


2,464.6 


2,454.1 


3,824 J 


2,5555 


3,122.1 


6,349.1 


6,947.0 


394.6 


4155 


549.4 


824.5 


944.0 


634.7 


624.5 


959.6 


1,241.5 


1,594.3 


3105 


55.5 


64 2 


384.2 


374.6 


1,6125 


573.5 


758.2 


2,194.0 


2,371.1 


639.5 


151.6 


179.1 


898.1 


818.5 


589-8 


562.6 


604.4 


1,159.0 


1,194.3 


2783 


935 


975 


369.2 


376.5 


88.1 


52 2 


56.1 


144 


144.2 


700-4 


1,2215 


1,4665 


1,8395 


2,1675 


421-3 


7075 


914.6 


1,104.2 


1,335-9 


3,260,9 


5,424.1 


5,4295 


8,490-5 


8,6902 


34 


3.9 


3.9 


7.0 


7,3 


61.9 


267.6 


267.1 


329.5 


329.1 


51,854.4 


43,8255 


49,5470 


93,1975 


101-401.4 



farm products include receipt* from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the period. Rounded 
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Farm Prices.- Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U,S. average 



Prices Received 

AM farm Product* 

AU crop* 

Food grams - . . . . v . ■ ■ ■ t ■ 

Fwd grainsand hey -"- ■ - ■ * 

Feed grain* , 

Cotton 

Tobacco . 

Oil-bearing crops . < 

Fruit :.,...>, . . . 

Fre*h market 1 , . 

Commercial vegetables ,.,..... 

Fresh market 

Potatoes 1 

Livestock and product! , . . . ,,. 

Moat animals 

Osiry Products -\ .,,. . 

Poultry and eggs - . 

Prices paid 
Commodities and services. 

interest, taxes, and wage rates 

Production items v . . . 

F"d u -- . 

Feeder livestock 

seed ' 

Fertilizer . .,. . . t 

Agricultural chemicals .„ 

Fuels ft energy : . . 

Farm & motor auPPIies , 

Autos & trucks * 

Tractor* Bt self-propelted machinery . 

Other machinery 

Building & fencing 

Farm •ervicei & cash rent 

Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt . . . 

Taxes on farm real estate 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 

Production items, interest, taxes, and wage rates . . . . 



Pnces received (1910-14-100) 

Prices pe«i etc, (Parity index) (1910-14-100) 
Parity ratio* 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1978 


1979 


1980 


Nov 


June 
1977- 


July 
'100 


Aug 


SePt 


Oct 


Nov P 


115 


132 


134 


144 


142 


141 


137 


134 


130 


129 


106 


116 


125 


140 


137 


136 


129 


120 


119 


120 


122 


147 


165 


182 


160 


159 


157 


156 


159 


159 


101 


114 


132 


152 


151 


147 


136 


124 


121 


118 


104 


117 


135 


155 


156 


152 


141 


127 


123 


119 


91 


96 


118 


128 


117 


116 


107 


96 


103 


104 


109 


118 


125 


126 


134 


141 


145 


149 


144 


146 


93 


103 


102 


123 


116 


117 


105 


96 


93 


92 


148 


144 


127 


130 


127 


109 


125 


122 


126 


145 


157 


151 


129 


133 


132 


110 


130 


126 


130 


163 


105 


110 


113 


123 


119 


132 


122 


117 


119 


117 


106 


109 


110 


122 


116 


133 


119 


126 


115 


113 


104 


92 


128 


143 


218 


226 


204 


148 


118 


128 


124 


147 


144 


149 


146 


146 


145 


146 


140 


138 


134 


166 


156 


156 


158 


157 


155 


155 


146 


140 


109 


124 


135 


144 


138 


138 


138 


142 


144 


145 


106 


111 


112 


127 


114 


118 


116 


116 


112 


117 


10B 


123 


139 


144 


151 


150 


151 


151 


151 


151 


109 


125 


140 


144 


150 


149 


149 


149 


147 


147 


98 


110 


123 


141 


139 


136 


131 


126 


123 


122 


140 


185 


177 


179 


165 


159 


164 


168 


162 


160 


105 


110 


118 


121 


144 


144 


144 


144 


144 


144 


100 


108 


134 


136 


147. 


147 


147 


147 


144 


144 


94 


96 


102 


104 


113 


113 


113 


113 


113 


113 


105 


137 


188 


191 


214 


214 


214 


214 


214 


214 


104 


115 


134 


140 


146 


147 


148 


148 


149 


149 


106 


117 


123 


133 


144 


145 


145 


145 


146 


156 


109 


122 


136 


142 


155 


155 


165 


159 


159 


159 


108 


119 


132 


137 


148 


148 


148 


152 


152 


152 


108 


118 


128 


131 


134 


134 


135 


135 


135 


135 


107 


117 


129 


129 


142 


142 


142 


142 


142 


142 


118 


144 


179 


179 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


195 


100 


107 


114 


114 


119 


119 


119 


119 


119 


119 


107 


117 


127 


128 


135 


135 


135 


135 


135 


135 


109 


125 


140 


145 


152 


151 


150 


150 


148 


149 


526 


602 


615 


660 


649 


646 


628 


610 


593 


591 


747 


850 


955 


989 


1,039 


1.037 


1.040 


1.042 


1.039 


1,039 


70 


71 


64 


67 


62 


62 


60 


59 


57 


57 



1 Fresh market tor noncitrus and fresh market and processing for citrus, 'includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible beans. 'Ratio of- index of Price* received to index 
of price* paid, taxes, and wage rates, P m preliminary. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Annual* 



1980 



1981 





1978 


1979 


1980 


Nov 


June 


JulV 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov p 


CrOPS 






















AJJ wheat ($/bu.) 


2.82 


3.51 


3.88 


4.32 


3.70 


3.62 


3,62 


3.65 


3.77 


3.80 


Rice, rough IS/cwt.) > - 


9J29 


9.05 


11,07 


11.60 


11.90 


12.80 


12.10 


10.90 


10.20 


9.83 


Corn ($/bu.) 


v . 2.10 


2.36 


2.70 


3.10 


3.17 


3.14 


2.87 


2.55 


2.45 


2.33 


Sorghum (S/cwt.) 


3.43 


3.91 


4.67 


5,44 


4.95 


4.84 


4.55 


4.07 


3.90 


3.96 


All haV, baled IS/lon) 


49,87 


56.20 


66,72 


74.60 


69.80 


65.70 


63.90 


62.90 


64.00 


64.10 


Soybean* IS/bu.) 


6.28 


6.86 


6.76 


8.18 


7.10 


7,16 


6,71 


6.21 


6.06 


6.00 


Cotton, Upland (cts./lb,) 


55.2 


58.0 


71.3 


77.6 


71,1 


70.2 


65.0 


68.0 


62.3 


63.0 


Potatoes IS/cwt.} . , 


3.87 


3.16 


4.78 


5.46 


8.36 


8.86 


8.60 


6,00 


4.38 


4.81 


Dry edible beans (S/cwt,} - . . - 


18.56 


19.57 


24.83 


26.30 


36.80 


35.40 


26.70 


22.90 


23.50 


24,10 


APOiestor freth ute (cts./lb.) . . . 


16,1 


14,2 


17.1 


12.9 


10.5 


10.4 


15.9 


17.0 


16,8 


17,0 


Pearl for fresh uN f$/ton) „ 


267 


276 


325 


250 


395 


179 


203 


187 


218 


290 


Oranges, ill uses 4$/box) J 


4.70 


3.34 


3 26 


4.81 


4.93 


3.22 


3.44 


2.78 


237 


4.50 


Grapefruit. sllutesfS/box) 1 . . - 


2.35 


2.97 


2.73 


3.17 


2.81 


2.91 


2,69 


2.96 


4,18 


2.65 


Livestock 






















8eef cattle ($/cwt.) 


48.50 


66.10 


62.40 


60.00 


60.80 


59.70 


59,00 


58.90 


55.80 


53,90 


Calves (S/cwt. ) 


59.10 


88.70 


76.80 


72.10 


66.20 


62.00 


62.40 


61.80 


59.40 


59.50 


Hog*lS/cwtJ 


46.60 


41.80 


38.00 


45.60 


47.40 


49.30 


49,20 


48.60 


45.00 


42.20 


Lamb* ($/«wt.) 


62.80 


66.70 


6160 


59.90 


65.00 


59 .50 


56,20 


50.40 


50.60 


46.20 


All milk. »ld to Plants ($/cwt.). * 


10.60 


12.00 


13.00 


14.00 


13.40 


13.40 


13,40 


13.80 


14.00 


14.10 


Milk, manuf. grade IS/cwt. L . , 


9.65 


11.10 


12.00 


12.90 


12.50 


12.40 


12.40 


12.60 


12.90 


13.00 


8roilers<ct*./lb.) 


26.3 


25.9 


27.7 


30.2 


29.2 


30.4 


29.2 


26.8 


25,9 


25.2 


€ggi (cWdoz.) 1 


52.2 


58.3 


56.3 


65J 


57.1 


58.4 


59.3 


64.6 


635 


69.5 


Turkeys <cti,/lb.) 


43.6 


41.1 


41.3 


50,1 


41.4 


42,7 


40.7 


38.3 


33.3 


35.6 


WooMcti./lb.J 1 


74.6 


86.3 


88.1 


92,1 


106.0 


102.0 


94.6 


89 JO 


89.6 


90.8 



1 Equivalent on-tree returns. 'Average of all egg* sold by farmers including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail, 3 Average local market price, excluding incentive 
payments. ^Calendar year averages, P ■ preliminary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S, average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 1980 



1981 



Consumer price index, all items 

Consumer price index, less food. . , . . 
All food 


1980 

246,8 
244.0 

254.6 


Oct 

253.9 
250.9 
262.4 
273.1 
260.0 
258,7 
275.8 
225.8 
209.1 
336.6 
175.3 
232.7 
2460 
254.2 
262.3 
247,5 
253.7 
369.0 
404.9 
173.1 
196,1 
204.5 
190.4 


Mar 

265.1 
262.3 
272.2 
286.1 
268.6 
254.4 
270 3 
221,6 
201.6 
358.8 
180.5 
242.6 
268.9 
278.2 
293.9 
263.3 
266.7 
383.2 
412.2 
172.7 
197.4 
212.5 
197*1 


Apr 

266.8 
264.2 
272.9 
288.2 
268.7 
251.0 
267.4 
217.4 
196.8 
359.7 
184 .3 
243,5 
270 1 
281 .9 
296.4 
268.5 
2683 
375.8 
414.4 
174.0 
199.3 
213.3 
197.8 


May 
1967" 

269.0 

267.0 
272.5 
289.3 
267.7 
252.3 
270 3 
217.3 
194 7 
353.2 
170.5 
243.8 
270.7 
276,8 
284.4 
270.9 
270,0 
367.1 
412.3 
173.3 
201.0 
218.2 
199.1 


June 
M00 

271.3 
269.5 
273.6 
290.6 
268,7 
254.2 
271.1 
221.2 
196.8 
352.1 
172.1 
243.8 
269.6 
278.1 
285.2 
2728 
271.5 
361.3 
412B 
172.5 
200.4 
219.1 
199.8 


JulV 

274.4 
272,7 
276.2 
292.4 
271.6 
259.6 
274 B 
231.5 
204.8 
356.9 
174.2 
244.2 
269.0 
284.4 
294.0 
276.4 
272.4 
360.0 
410.3 
171,2 
199.0 
2193 
200.5 


Aug 

276,5 
274.9 
277.4 
293.7 
272.8 
262.0 
275.9 
235.3 
202.0 
356.8 
177.6 
243£ 
269.2 
286.1 
295.8 
277.9 
272.6 
36 V3 
413,1 
174.3 
200.0 
219.9 
201.4 


Sept 

279.3 
278.2 
278.0 
294.8 
273,2 
263.4 
277.1 
238.1 
199.7 
362.6 
188E 
244.3 
268 5 
281.6 
286.9 
278.3 
274.3 
361.4 
4137 
178.0 
202.4 
221.7 
202.5 


Oct 

279,9 
279.0 
277.6 


Food away from home. .*...... 

Food at home. , , 

Meats 1 

Beef and veal . . . , ...... 

Pork 


267.0 
251,5 
248.8 
270.3 
200,1 


296.2 
272.1 
262,5 
274.9 
238.6 


Poultry. ,,...... 


• . 190.8 


196.6 


Fish . . ... 


330.2 


360.8 


Egg* 

Dtiry Products 1 


169.7 
227.4 


185.9 
244.6 


Fats and Olll 1 * 

Fruits and vegetables * 

Fre»h 


241.2 
246.7 

252.6 


268.5 
275.2 
273.5 


Proceued **...... 

Cereals and bakery Producti 

Su9a r and iweetf * . . +-- + -■ 


242.5 
246.4 
341.3 


279.4 
275.0 

359.9 


Beverage* non&lcohoJic . . . * . 


395 .8 


414.8 


Apparel commodrlie* lets footwear, . . 
Footwear, * * , . + + 


167.8 
190.3 


178.4 

204.2 


Tobacco producti 


202.6 


225.3 


Beverages, alcoholic. . . * 


186.3 


201.4 



1 8eef . veal, iamb, Pork, and processed meat. 2 Includes butter. * Excludes butter. 
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Producer Price indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 



Finished goods 1 

Consumer foods . 

Fresh fruit . , . . . 

Fresh and dried vegetables. . . . 

Eggs 

Bakery Products 

Meats 

Beef »nd veal 

POrlt 

POuJifY 

Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits and vegetables . . 

Refined sugar 2 

Vegetable oil end products , . , 
Consumer finished goods less food*. 

Beverages, alcoholic 

Soft drinks 

Apparel . 

Footwear ...... . . . 

Tobacco Products. . . 

intermediate materials 3 , 

Maienals for food manufacturing . 

Flour . . . , . 

Refined sugar* 

Crude vegetable oils 

Crude material!* 

Foodsiuffs and feedstuff s . . . 

Fruits and vegetables 6 

Grams 

Livestock 

Poultry* live 

Fibers, plant and animal . . 

Milk , . . ■ 

Oilseeds 

Coffee, green i: . . 

Tobacco, leaf . . . . , , . , . . . 

Sugar, raw cane. . 



All commodities, 

Industrial commodities , 

All foods 7 

Farm products and processed foods and feeds 

Farm Products 

Processed foods and feeds . . 

Cereal and bakery products 

Sugar and confectionery .,. . . . 

Beverages 



1980 



1981 



1978 


1979 


1980 


Oct 


May 
1967 J 


June 
'100 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


194.6 


216.1 


247.0 


255.4 


269.6 


270.5 


271.3 


271.2 


271.1 


274.0 


206 .a 


226.3 


239.5 


248.0 


252.8 


253.8 


266 9 


255.5 


255,5 


253,7 


213.5 


232.6 


237.6 


224.3 


227.7 


209.4 


2235 


220.8 


237,9 


237.9 


200 1 


201.0 


219.0 


233 B 


291.2 


279.1 


278.3 


267.1 


242.7 


235.5 


158.6 


176.5 


171,0 


1753 


165 j0 


174,5 


185,1 


180,7 


193-2 


193,8 


201.3 


221.7 


247.8 


252.1 


265.4 


266,8 


267,8 


268,4 


272.0 


272.8 


209. 6 


240.6 


235.9 


251.4 


235,8 


239.7 


2504 


252.4 


250.0 


242.3 


202.2 


252.2 


260,2 


264.9 


251.9 


251.8 


257 4 


252.4 


254.3 


243.1 


219.1 


205.0 


196.7 


226.0 


203 & 


214.4 


236.3 


234,4 


236,2 


230.7 


194.0 


1S3.6 


193,3 


213,1 


197.5 


199,9 


205 2 


202.6 


190,1 


176.5 


313.0 


383.8 


370.9 


349.9 


386.4 


386.6 


382.9 


367.2 


362.6 


375,6 


188.4 


211.2 


230.6 


238.0 


245.0 


245.6 


245.5 


245.6 


246.0 


247,4 


202.6 


221.9 


228,7 


233-8 


260,1 


263.3 


266.5 


267.6 


270.3 


271,3 


103.3 


116.3 


2144 


2815 


149.6 


152.0 


150.9 


153.3 


137j8 


139.4 


209.4 


223 5 


2332 


235,9 


238.6 


236.6 


240.4 


238.0 


237.2 


238.0 


183.7 


208.2 


250.8 


258.7 


276.1 


277.0 


277.1 


277.5 


277.4 


281,3 


148.2 


161.4 


175.8 


180.6 


188:9 


189.5 


190.0 


191.1 


190.4 


191.1 


211.6 


277.1 


261.0 


278,6 


294.6 


295.7 


298.5 


297,5 


297.4 


304.9 


152.4 


160.4 


172.4 


176.2 


1824 


185,0 


1863 


186.5 


187.2 


187,9 


183.0 


218j0 


233.1 


236.6 


241.1 


241.0 


2415 


242.3 


242.0 


241.6 


198.5 


217.7 


245.7 


249,4 


2684 


268.4 


268-5 


268.6 


274.2 


278.0 


215.5 


242.8 


280.3 


287.7 


306.7 


307-2 


308.6 


309.9 


309.6 


309.3 


202.3 


223.6 


264.4 


295.1 


259:0 


262.4 


262.6 


261.7 


254.7 


252.7 


141.6 


172.0 


187.6 


197.4 


194.3 


193.8 


190.2 


189,4 


190.7 


186,5 


109.3 


119.3 


212.9 


285.5 


171.7 


181.9 


162.4 


165 2 


140.6 


147.9 


219.2 


243,7 


202.8 


210.3 


187.0 


186.4 


199.0 


186.6 


178,7 


176.7 


240.1 


282.2 


304.6 


322 Z 


334.4 


335.4 


336.2 


333.2 


327.7 


320.3 


215.3 


247.2 


259.2 


279,1 


260,6 


264.3 


267,0 


261,8 


253.4 


245.6 


216.5 


299.0 


238.6 


240.9 


2735 


258.6 


265.0 


257.3 


251.9 


247.9 


182.5 


2)4,8 


239.0 


2693 


257.7 


257.1 


257,4 


242,7 


227.0 


227.6 


220.1 


260.3 


252.7 


263.0 


251.8 


263.0 


266,5 


262.0 


257.3 


2444 


199,8 


194.3 


202.1 


222:9 


207.2 


210.0 


215.3 


210.3 


196.7 


185.7 


193.4 


209.9 


271.1 


278.5 


258,3 


259.6 


251.3 


232.5 


206.5 


211,7 


219.7 


250.1 


271,2 


280,9 


283.6 


285.0 


284.3 


285.0 


287.3 


294.3 


224.1 


245.5 


249.2 


283.1 


301 2 


291.2 


294.9 


289.7 


273.2 


228.9 


3782 


416.2 


430.3 


403j0 


305-2 


266.7 


261.4 


286.9 


286.9 


285.1 


191.5 


207.7 


2222 


223.3 


235.7 


235.7 


247.5 


254,7 


262.5 


n,a. 


190,2 


209.8 


413.0 


586,6 


224-2 


262.6 


271.5 


253,9 


211.7 


219,3 


209.3 


235 6 


268.8 


277.8 


294.1 


294.8 


296.0 


296.2 


295.5 


296.0 


209 4 


236.5 


274,8 


282.0 


304.7 


305.1 


306,0 


307.0 


307.2 


308.8 


206.5 


266.3 


244.5 


258.8 


250.3 


252.2 


265.5 


253.7 


251.7 


249,4 


206.6 


229.8 


244,7 


2594 


252 9 


254.3 


256.6 


253.9 


250.0 


246.1 


212.5 


241.4 


249,4 


263.6 


259.6 


260.7 


263.1 


257.8 


251.0 


243.3 


202.6 


222.5 


241,2 


256,1 


248.2 


249.9 


262.1 


250.7 


248.4 


246.6 


190.3 


210.3 


236,0 


241.5 


256.3 


256.4 


257.2 


256.6 


258.0 


256.6 


197.8 


214.7 


322.5 


404.7 


262.8 


274.8 


269.8 


269.1 


246,8 


250.0 


200,0 


210.7 


233.0 


239.5 


247.6 


248,1 


246.3 


246.3 


245.6 


248.3 



1 Commodity ready for sale to ultimate consumer. J Consumer size packages, Dec. 1977=100. 'Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods, 
4 For use in food manufacturing, 'Products entering market for the first time which have not be«n manufactured at that point. * Fresh and dried, 'includes all 
processed food (except soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds) plus eggs and fresh and dried fruits and vegetables. n,a.-not available. 
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Agricultural Outlook 






Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



Annual 



19B0p 



1981 



1978 1979 1980P Oct May June July Aug Sept Oct 

Market basket 1 : 

Retail cost {1967-100} 199.4 222,7 238.8 247.3 254.7 255.9 259,5 206.6 260.8 259.5 

Farm value (1967-100* 205.6 226.1 240.3 256.2 246.6 251.1 259.1 253,6 251.3 247.5 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 195.7 219,6 238,0 242.0 259.4 258,7 259,7 264,6 267.0 266,4 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 38.2 37.9 37.2 38.3 35.8 36.3 37.0 36.0 35.5 35.3 

Meat Products: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 206.8 241.9 248,8 258.7 252.3 254.2 259.6 262.0 263.4 244.6 

Farm valued 967-1 00) 206.4 234.6 234.0 250.9 235.1 242.3 256,8 249.2 249 5 241.9 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 207.3 250,4 266.1 267.9 272.4 268.1 262.8 277,0 279.4 286,6 

Farm value/retail cofl i%) 53,8 52.3 50.7 52.3 50.3 51.4 53.4 51,3 51.0 49.7 

Dairy Product! : 

Retail cott (1967-100) 165.5 207.0 227.4 232.7 243.8 243.8 244.2 243.8 244.3 244,6 

Farm value (1967-100) 204.7 234,0 254,9 262.8 270.9 272.2 272.4 272.6 273.9 272.4 

Farm-retoJl spread (1967-100) 168.8 183.6 203.5 206.5 220.2 219.1 219,6 226.9 218.4 234.1 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 51.4 52.6 52.2 52,6 51,7 52.0 51.9 52,0 52.0 50.3 

Poultry: 

Retail cott (1967-100) 172.9 181.5 190,8 209.1 194.7 196.8 204.8 202.0 199.7 1966 

Farm value (1967-100) 202.1 199.4 211,7 241.4 214.0 222.2 231.1 221.9 204.0 195.0 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 144.7 164.2 170,5 177.9 176.0 172.2 179.3 182,8 195,6 198.1 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 57.5 54.0 54.6 56.8 54.1 55.5 55,5 54.0 50.2 48.8 

Eggs: 

RetaiJoott (1967-100) 157.8 172.8 169.7 175,3 170.5 172.1 174.2 177.6 168,8 185.9 

Farm value (1967-100) 178.9 199.2 190.9 190.2 182.2 201.7 199,4 200,0 230.8 233.4 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100* 127.3 134.6 139.2 153,7 153.6 129.3 137.8 145.3 128.1 131.6 

Farm value/retell cost t%\ 67.0 68,1 66.5 64.1 63.2 69.3 67.6 66.6 72.3 71.0 

CereaJ and bakery product*: 

Retail co*t (1967-1001 199.9 220 2 246.4 253,7 270.0 271.5 272.4 272.6 274,3 275.0 

Farm value 1 1967-1 00! 163,9 189.9 221.1 244.3 221.7 214.8 215.0 211.1 203.5 201.2 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100* 207.3 226.3 251.7 256,2 260.0 283.2 284,3 285.3 288.9 290.3 

Farm valuH/reieil cost (%) 14.1 14.6 15.4 16.4 14.1 13.6 13.5 13.3 12.7 12.5 

Fresh frultt: 

Retail eosi (1967-100* 230.1 258.5 271.8 283.3 282.3 286.0 304.6 3214 320.0 301,7 

Farm value (1967-100) 237,9 237.6 242,7 220,3 200,2 225.1 224,3 266.0 285.3 352.0 

Farm-retail spread 11967-100) 226.6 267.9 284.8 311.6 319 1 313.3 340.6 346.3 335.6 279.1 

Farm value/retail cost \%\ 32.0 28.5 27.7 24,1 22.0 24.4 22.3 26.0 27.6 36.2 

Fresh vegetable*: 

Retail comfl967-100» 216.2 222.5 242.2 252.4 291.7 291.1 295.9 285.5 268.6 256.8 

Farmvalue(1967-100» 215,7 204.3 215.8 206.7 293,9 270.8 299.7 300,3 244.8 211,6 

Farm-reteil spread (1967-100) 216,5 231.1 254.7 273.9 290.6 300.6 294.1 278.6 280.8 278.0 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 31 ,9 29.4 28,5 26.2 32.2 29.8 32.4 33.6 29.2 26.4 

Processed fruits anfl vegetables: 

Retail co*t (1967-100) 208.7 226.6 242,5 247.5 270.9 272.8 276.4 277.9 278.3 279.4 

Farm value (1967-100) 221,9 235.3 242.6 249.7 304.2 310.9 307.9 299.7 299.7 299.9 

Farm-retail spread (1967*100) 205,8 224.7 242.4 247.0 263.5 264.4 269.4 273.1 273.6 274.9 

Farm value/retail costs (%) 19.3 18.8 18,1 18.3 20.4 20,7 20.2 19.5 19.5 19.5 

Fat* and oils. 

Retail cost (1967-100) 209.6 226.3 241.2 246.0 270.7 269,6 269.0 269,2 268.5 265.8 

Farmvalue(l967-1DO> 257.4 278.0 249.9 253.8 286.6 278.3 280.5 239.0 225.2 227.0 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 191.1 206.4 237.8 243,0 264.6 266.3 264,6 280.8 285.2 284.4 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 34.1 34,1 28.8 28.7 29.4 28.7 29,0 24.7 23.3 23.5 

1 Retail cost* are boicd on Indexes of -etsM prices for domesiically produced farm food* from the CPI-U published monthly by the Sureau of Labor Statistic*. The 

farm value is the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, less allowance for byproduct, Farm values are based on Prices at first point 

of sale and may Include marketing charges such at grading and packing for some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price and the 
farm value, represents charges for assembling, Processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. 
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Farm-reiait price spreads 



1978 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1980 



Oct 



May 



June 



1981 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



8eef, Choice: 

Retail Price 1 (cti./lbJ 

Net carcass value 1 leu J . . * ► . 

Nat farm value 1 lets.) 

Farm-fetail spread lets.} 

Carcati-retail spread 4 (ctsJ . . 

Farm-carcass Spread* Jet* J. ■ - 
Farm value/retail price {%} . . . 
Pork: 1 

Retail price 1 tct**/lb.l 

Wholesale value 3 (ctsJ 

Net farm value 3 lets.) 

Farm-retaiF spread (cti,l ..... 

Wholesale-retail spread* fctsJ. 

Farm-wholesaia spread* fas*). 
Farm valua/fetail price {%) . . . 

1 Estimated weighted average price of retail cuti from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from BLS. ' Value of carcass quantity equivalent to 1 lb, 
of retail cuts-beef adluftad for value of fat and bone byproducts. 3 Market value to Producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb, retail euti minus vakia of 
byproducts. * Represent* charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and in-city transportation. 'Represents charges made for 
livestock marketing, processing and transportation to city where consumed. 



181,9 


226.3 


237.6 


241.6 


2343 


238.9 


242.9 


242,7 


243.8 


241.5 


119.3 


150.5 


155.4 


156.6 


155,2 


158.4 


159,9 


154.1 


153.9 


144.2 


111.1 


140.8 


145.0 


145.2 


145,6 


149.2 


147.9 


142.9 


142.8 


133,4 


70.8 


B5.5 


92.6 


96.4 


88.7 


89.7 


95.0 


99.8 


101.0 


108.1 


62.6 


75.B 


82.2 


85.0 


79.1 


30.5 


83.0 


88.6 


89.9 


97.3 


8.2 


9.7 


10.4 


11.4 


9.6 


9.2 


12.0 


11.2 


11.1 


10.8 


61 


62 


61 


60 


62 


62 


61 


59 


59 


55 


143.6 


144.1 


139,4 


152.8 


144.9 


146.6 


154.9 


158.1 


159.5 


160.4 


107.7 


100,4 


98,0 


113.3 


101.5 


109.5 


114.5 


113.6 


112.7 


107.9 


76.6 


66.6 


63,2 


76.1 


66.3 


77.5 


80.9 


80.4 


78.3 


71.8 


67.0 


77 5 


76.2 


76.7 


78,6 


69.1 


74,0 


77.7 


81.2 


88.6 


35.9 


43.7 


41,4 


39.5 


43.4 


37.1 


40.4 


44.5 


46.8 


52.5 


313 


33.8 


34.8 


37.2 


352 


32.0 


33.6 


33.2 


34.4 


36.1 


53 


46 


45 


50 


46 


53 


52 


51 


49 


45 



Price Indexes of food markeling costs 1 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1978 


1979 


1980 


II 


III 
1967-100 


IV s 


1 


II 


Ml 


244,4 


2653 


292.6 


288.1 


295.9 


3043 


315.1 


320.9 


325,9 


237.2 


257,9 


283.3 


281.2 


285.5 


291.6 


3013 


308.0 


3123 


239.4 


260.4 


283.5 


281-0 


284.9 


293,7 


302.6 


309.9 


313.1 


253.8 


276.1 


306,4 


298,3 


311.2 


323.2 


333.9 


338.6 


344.7 


212,7 


240.3 


281.1 


279.3 


284.6 


291.2 


303,6 


313.7 


320,4 


204.7 


228.4 


261,5 


264.1 


262.5 


265.7 


273.2 


281.4 


287.6 


179.3 


2021 


234 7 


235.5 


235.8 


2413 


254,6 


2603 


261 7 


260,8 


293.0 


325.7 


331.5 


331.5 


330 6 


337.9 


341.7 


352.1 


186.2 


209.7 


238,1 


237.2 


242.3 


244.1 


251,4 


258.7 


262.1 


192.8 


216.9 


258.9 


270.6 


254.4 


250.7 


251.4 


263.2 


279.1 


244.6 


261.1 


292.6 


290.4 


293,1 


309.4 


3124 


331.7 


3343 


159.0 


175,6 


184.4 


182,7 


181.8 


190.1 


192.9 


203.6 


2053 


220,5 


251.3 


297.9 


290.9 


30S.4 


315.7 


3353 


340.3 


351.1 


179.2 


197.4 


21 4.5 


213.3 


216.5 


219.3 


227.7 


233.0 


2369 


331.3 


418.2 


664,0 


563.6 


680.1 


586.6 


634.7 


677.6 


683,1 


250.8 


270.3 


320.1 


314.7 


333.0 


335.3 


348.3 


361.1 


380.2 


398. 1 


574.6 


8503 


863.3 


873,3 


877.7 


1,005.0 


1,096.1 


1 ,072.4 


429.0 


544.8 


733.7 


725.3 


757.4 


769.5 


779.5 


822.6 


8403 


147.4 


148.7 


153.9 


152.3 


155.1 


157.6 


161.4 


164.3 


171.5 


199.2 


216.4 


2354 


2335 


237.5 


2433 


2459 


252.3 


258.5 


226.4 


249 7 


277.1 


275.3 


280.1 


2863 


294.1 


302.0 


306.6 


195.2 


211,0 


231.9 


229.9 


235.3 


238,7 


244.0 


252.6 


257.5 


197,9 


224.3 


258.8 


2575 


261.4 


2664 


274.5 


284.1 


287,2 


237.2 


2465 


2706 


267,3 


274.2 


2793 


286.5 


292,5 


297.9 


156.4 


213.5 


240.3 


210.4 


1883 


284,0 


284.1 


300.4 


317.3 


227.0 


252.2 


286.2 


283.2 


289.6 


297,3 


3083 


316.9 


3223 



Labor-hourly earnings and benefits . . 

Processing , 

Wholesaling 

Retailing 

Intermediate Supplies and services . . 

Packaging and containers 

Paperboard boxes and containers. 
Metal earn .,.,.,....,... 
Paper bags and related Products . 

Piastre films and bottles 

Glass container!. ,........, 

Metal foil , e 

Transportation services. :■ 

Advertising . . . 

Fuel and Power 

Electric * . , . . 

Petroleum , 

Natural gas 

Communications, water and sewage 

Rent 

Maintenance and repair .,.,.,. 

Business services 

Supplies . . . , ,.,.!.. 

Property taxes and Insurance, * . r . 

Interest, short-term 

Total marketing cost Index t 

1 Indexes measure changes in employee wages and benefits and in prices of supplies and services used in Processing, wholesaling, and retailing U.S. farm foods Pur- 
chased for at-home consumption. 3 Preliminary. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Livestock and Products 



Dairy: 



Milk production - 

Total milk imil, lb.) _- ■ - ■ 

Milk per cow (t).J. . . . * -♦.*,,♦ . ■ 

Number of milk cow* Uhou.) -- ■ ■ * 

M\\k prices, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3 5%fet<$/cwt.)' 

Price o* 16% dairy ration ($/ton) ... . ^. 

Milkweed Price ratio (lb.)* j-^ V -" 

Stock*, beginning 

Total milk equlv, (mil, lb.) 1 

Commercial (miL lb.) , x 

Government (mil. lb.) 

Import*, total equto. {mil. Ib.) s 

USD A net removal*: 

Total milk equlv, (mil. lb.)* . . ,,,,,, 
Sutler: 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning I ml I, lb 1 

Wholesale prtM, Grade A Chi. (cts./lb.) 

USDA net removals (miL lb.) 

Commercial dbappearartce imiL lb.) 

American cheese 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stock*, beginning (mil. Ib.1 

Wholesale prkr«,W»* T assembly pi. (cts./lb.) . - . 

USDA net removal* (miL lb.) 

Commerciaf disappearance jmil. lb.) ....... 

Other Cheete: 

Production (miL lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (miL lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk: 

Production (miL lb, I 

Stock*, beginning(miL lb,) 

Wholesale pr.ee. avu. mam*. (cts,/lb.) 

USDA net removals (miL IbJ 

Commercial disappearance {mil. lb.) ....... 

Frozen dessert Production 4mil,9al.) 4 



Annual 



1980 



1961 



1978 


1979 


1980 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


SePt 


Oct 


121,461 


123,411 


128,425 


10,455 


12,064 


11,628 


11,320 


11.065 


10.650 


10,736 


11,243 


11,488 


11,875 


963 


1,111 


1,069 


1,039 


1314 


974 


981 


10.803 


10,743 


10,815 


10361 


10362 


10,880 


10398 


10,911 


10,929 


10340 


9.57 


10,91 


11.88 


12.42 


12.61 


12.59 


12.53 


12.47 


12.46 


12,52 


138 


156 


177 


192 


200 


197 


192 


189 


185 


183 


1.53 


1.54 


1.47 


1.42 


1.35 


1.36 


V40 


1.43 


1.48 


1.53 


8,626 


8,730 


8,599 


12,384 


17,242 


18,160 


19,534 


20,222 


20308 


19,764 


4,916 


4,475 


6.419 


6,116 


6,085 


6.026 


5,921 


5,949 


5331 


5,206 


3,710 


4,254 


3,160 


6 P 768 


11,157 


12,133 


13.613 


14,273 


14,677 


14358 


2,310 


2,305 


2,107 


248 


132 


150 


250 


147 


179 


n.a. 


2,743 


2,119 


8,800 


432.2 


1,705.8 


1 ,438.8 


1,112.8 


581,1 


420.4 


756.1 


994.3 


984,6 


1,145.3 


91,4 


116.2 


98.6 


84.1 


85.0 


86.3 


n.a. 


184.9 


206.9 


177.8 


302.9 


450.4 


473.6 


507.5 


515.5 


515.6 


490.0 


109.6 


122.4 


139 3 


147,1 


147,3 


147.5 


147.9 


148.0 


148.5 


150.6 


112.0 


81.6 


257 jO 


16.5 


48.9 


31.4 


17.7 


12,1 


6,9 


23.5 


903.6 


895,0 


878.8 


56.3 


70.5 


73.7 


65,1 


75,1 


87.4 


n.a, 


2,074.2 


2,189.9 


2,374.6 


186.6 


253.5 


243.6 


217.9 


202.8 


188.2 


n.a, 


422.1 


378,8 


406.6 


565.6 


7257 


766.1 


828.0 


881.6 


903.5 


886.4 


107,1 


123.8 


133J0 


141.2 


138,8 


138,8 


138.6 


139.3 


139,7 


140.9 


39.7 


40.2 


349.7 


8.8 


70.2 


79.5 


75.2 


33.3 


28.6 


27.2 


2,064,7 


2,113.1 


2,023.9 


193.5 


187,9 


164.6 


143.1 


185.1 


203.1 


nj. 


1,445.5 


1,527.3 


1,608.5 


145,6 


133.4 


142.3 


120.2 


131.0 


136,3 


n.a. 


640 


78.4 


105.6 


1 12-4 


92.5 


94.2 


100.8 


98.5 


103,2 


95,7 


1,655.5 


1,730,4 


1 £27,9 


178.3 


144.7 


151/7 


149.1 


142.3 


164.2 


n,a. 


920.4 


908.7 


1,160.7 


72,8 


135.3 


132,6 


120.0 


114.8 


94,5 


n*a. 


677.9 


585.1 


485.2 


599.4 


645.3 


693.1 


733.1 


742.6 


806.1 


809.2 


71 .4 


80.0 


88.7 


92,2 


939 


93,9 


93.8 


93.8 


93.9 


n.a. 


265.0 


255.3 


634.3 


38.3 


97.5 


102.4 


75.7 


70.0 


54.0 


65.3 


658.4 


603.1 


538.9 


35.4 


23.5 


30.5 


61.6 


39.6 


57.6 


n.a. 


1,173.5 


1,152,1 


1,166,1 


914 


104,0 


121.0 


126.6 


114.3 


103.3 


n,a. 



'Manufacturing grade milk. 'Pounds o^CT^ 
•Domestic saies exceeded purchases, n.e. - not available. 



Wool 



US. wool Price, Boston 1 (ct*,/lb.) 

Imported wool Price, Soston* (ctf,/lb.) , . 
U.S. milt consumption, scoured 

Apparel wool (thou, lb,) 102,246 

Carpet wool (thou, Ib.r 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1978 


1979 


1980 


Oct 


May 


June 


Ju"v 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


189 
230 


218 
257 


245 
265 


253 
271 


278 
287 


283 

290 


283 

201 


283 

292 


283 
290 


283 
2B9 


102,246 

13,009 


106.533 
10313 


113,423 
10.655 


10,793 

930 


10.22B 
775 


12,750 
918 


8.389 
769 


10,072 
982 


1 1 .457 
1,146 


n.a, 
n.a. 



verad at U.S. m.lU, clean ba»«, Graded Territory 64'* (20.60-22.04 microns) ftapie 2V and up. Prior to January 1976 reported la*: Territory fine 
«r>0 and ttaple. 'Wool Pnc. delivered at U.S. mills, clean ba*l*. Australian 60/62'*. type 64A (24 micron), includes *>tv < 25 * cen »>- Dutv ,n 



1 Wool price delivered 
good French combiri^ 
1981 islS.Ocem*. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Australian 64'* combing, axcluding, n.a, not avaUable. 
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Meat animals: 



Annual 



1980 



1931 



Cattle on feed (7-Stat«) 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1 8.927 

Placed on feed (thou, head}* 

Markings (thou, head) ...,..,,. 

Other disappearance fthou, headh , , . 
Beef steer-corn price ratio, Omaha {bu.P 
Hog*corn price ratio, Omaha (bu,) 3 . ♦ . . 
Commercial slaughter (thou, head)* 

Cattle .... 



Steers 18,526 

Heifers 

Cows ,. 

Bulls and stag* . . . / ' t , . . t ,,, . 

Cakes ,,..,, , , . , T 

Sheep and lambs . . . t . . . 

Hogs 

Commercial production (mil, lb.) 

Beef 24.010 

Veal 

Lamband mutton . . . t ... , , . v ■■, ,■ 
Pork ,.♦ ♦ 



1978 


1979 


1930 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


8.927 


9,226 


8.454 


7,251 


7.030 


7.054 


6346 


6.451 


6.289 


6,596 


22,593 


19377 


18,320 


2.246 


1.619 


7,313 


1.082 


1 419 


1325 


2.047 


20.297 


18.793 


17.422 


1.576 


1,400 


M39 


1,412 


1326 


1 432 


1.445 


1.997 


1356 


1,489 


130 


195 


82 


65 


55 


86 


85 


24.8 


28,7 


25.1 


21.3 


20.6 


21.4 


21.5 


23.8 


26.0 


25.4 


22.9 


1S + 1 


14.6 


15.2 


12.9 


15.2 


15.9 


18 + 1 


19.8 


18,7 


39.552 


33.678 


33307 


3*220 


2,751 


2.922 


2315 


2329 


3.018 


3.117 


18326 


1 7.363 


17.158 


1.533 


1,457 


1325 


1.453 


1,414 


1.426 


1 p 478 


11.758 


9.725 


9393 


950 


740 


813 


860 


912 


935 


943 


8.470 


5323 


6,332 


665 


489 


515 


531 


533 


582 


629 


798 


639 


724 


72 


65 


69 


72 


70 


74 


67 


4.170 


2324 


2.588 


258 


182 


200 


228 


225 


260 


271 


5.369 


5.017 


5.579 


534 


442 


459 


460 


490 


570 


574 


77.315 


89.099 


96.074 


8,737 


7.298 


6.963 


6313 


6355 


7.612 


8,143 


24.010 


21,261 


21 r 464 


2,026 


1.761 


1356 


1318 


1325 


1389 


1.966 


600 


410 


379 


38 


30 


32 


34 


33 


37 


40 


300 


284 


310 


29 


24 


24 


24 


25 


30 


31 


13.209 


15.270 


16.432 


1,485 


1.254 


1.201 


1,162 


1.158 


1.288 


1,391 



Dol. per 100 Pound* 

Market prices 

Slaughter cattle: 

Chotfejteeri. Omaha 52,34 67.75 66.96 67.18 66.86 68,26 6736 66 37 65 37 61 45 

Utility cows. Dmaha 36.79 50.10 45.73 45.93 42.39 4238 43.78 44.31 42 47 40 61 

Choice sealers. S. St, Paul 69.24 91.41 75.53 83.40 84.25 82.88 76.00 77.25 77.30 71/75 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kansas City, 600.700 1b 58.78 83.08 75.23 76.05 65.79 66.12 63.22 65,75 66.16 64.07 

Slaughter hogs: 

Barrows and grits, 7-markats* 48.49 42.06 40.04 48.15 42.05 49.04 50.66 50,92 49.68 45.61 

Feeder pigs: 

S, Mo, 40-50 lb. (per head) 48.16 35,26 30.14 37.75 36.10 37.88 32.88 38.55 40.23 34.20 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs. Choice. San Angek) 65,33 68.45 66.64 66,19 65.38 67.76 64.38 61 62 52 30 54 25 

£wes. Good. San Angalo ■■ , t 23.97 32.82 24.68 21.90 21.81 23.12 26.75 21 12 21 00 24 50 

Feeder lamb*; 

Choice. SanAngelo 75.61 77.53 68.36 69.75 60.69 62,92 56.62 54,56 51.40 51.62 

WhoiettJe meat price*. Mkhvest* 

Choice iteerbeH, 600-700 lb. , , , , ... 80-43 101.62 104.44 105.49 103.32 106.52 107.23 103,90 10296 96.02 

Canner and Cutter cow beef <. , 74.61 100.23 92,45 90.88 83.75 84.58 85.17 88 93 84 82 78 98 

Pork k>im,B-l4lb ; 95.99 91.35 84.87 96,74 94.16 102.31 105.70 104.88 104.56 98 77 

Pork bellies 12-14 lb 62.50 46 00 43,78 57,12 45.07 55.26 54.74 59.54 60.07 55 43 

Hams, skinned. 14-17 lb 86.37 77.04 73.34 87.10 70.96 78.08 82,88 84.33 84.67 84.20 

Annual 1980 1981 

1978 1979 1980 \) III IV t II IK IV 

Cattle on feed (23-States) : 

Number on feed (thou, head) 1 . . , . 12311 12,681 11.713 10.203 9.620 9365 11.105 9 768 9 570 9 032 

Placed on feed (thou, head) 1 29.073 26.062 24357 5.640 6.359 7 340 5.154 5953 5 673 

Marketing! (thou, head) . 26.645 24.600 23,183 5.634 5.716 5.677 5399 5,591 5,930 

Other ditappearanct (thou. head} 5 . . , . 2.558 2,404 1.982 589 298 523 502 560 281 
Hogs and pigi (14 Stated:* 

Inventory (thou, head)* 48,308 51,370 57.130 54305 54340 55,160 54,780 50,105 51,205 52160 

Breeding (thou, heed) 1 *.. , 7,324 8.102 8.055 8.085 7353 7.422 7.679 7,219 7,105 7.056 

Market (thou, head) 1 40384 43,268 49.075 46,720 40.987 47.738 47.083 42.886 44,100 45 104 

Ferrowings (thou, head) 10.602 12.317 1 1 361 3,356 2338 23l7 2,434 3.023 3J075 2>35 

Pifl crop (thou, head) 75395 87.393 85.915 24.600 20.382 21,211 17,609 23,202 20.153 

■Segrnnrng of Period. a Other disappearance excluded in 1973; not comparable with 1974 and 1975. ■Bushels of com equal in value to 100 pounds livewejght. 

220-240 lb, Beginning m January 230.240 lb. 'Prior to Oct. 1975, Chicago, 'Quarters are Dec, precedrng year-Feb. (l), Mar.-MaV (lit. June-Aug. (IK*, and Sept *NOv. 
(IV). 'intentions. 'Classes estimated. 
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Poultry and eggs 



1978 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1980 



Oct 



May 



1981 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Eggs 

Farm Production (mil.) 67.300 69,325 69.B65 5.951 5yBlS 5*563 5733 5,777 5,613 5,844 

Average number of lavers on farms {mil.) . . _. .'^ . 282 289 287 292 282 279 280 281 283 286 

RatftOf lav l»1Wt Per layer) 239 240 242 20.4 20.6 19,9 20.5 20.5 19.9 20.5 

Cartoned <*ice, N«w York, grade A 

large IctL/dOzJ' 61-7 68.2 66.9 69.0 66.8 67.1 71.8 73.3 74.7 75.7 

Price of laying feed (S/ton) ^. . . . '. ■■„ : 152 168 188 206 217 219 214 207 203 197 

Egg-fwdprlc* ratio tlb.* a 6.9 6.9 6jQ 5.7 5.2 5.2 5.5 57 6.4 6.5 

Stock*, beginning of period: 

Shell (thou, cases! 39 38 38 39 32 25 41 41 21 20 

Froien (mil. Ib.l 297 25.3 23.4 29.7 21 .9 227 24.2 26.9 27,2 25.5 

Replacement ch*cfcs hatched (mil.) 492 519 484 37.3 44.3 39,4 31.2 33.1 32.3 35.3 

Broilers 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified (mil. Ib.k . . 9383 10.916 11.089 987.3 1.017.6 1 ,034.7 1,031.2 993.2 1,025.0 

Wholesale prrce. 9-city, Ictt./fb.) 44.5 44.4 46.S 49.7 46.3 49.3 50.2 47.3 43.6 437 

Price of broiler grower feed f$/tOn) 169 189 207 228 235 234 233 225 222 214 

Sroiler-feed price ratio (ibJ* 3.1 2.8 27 2.8 2.4 2.5 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.4 

Stocks, beginning of Period ImiL lb.) 29.4 20.1 30,6 26,8 27.7 26.5 30.1 36.3 33.6 31.0 

Average weekly placements of broiler 

Chicks.21 StateitmiU. 70.9 76.8 77.9 72.6 *85.5 4 84.7 5 80.1 3 77>4 J 76.8 72,6 

Turkeys 

Federally inspected steughter, certified (mil. lb.) .. . 1,983 2,132 2,303 271,5 17S.3 224.3 249.4 257.9 270.6 
Wholesale Price. New York, 8-16 lb, 

young hens lcn./lb.l ,,. . rJ . 667 68,1 63.6 63.5 66.2 66.8 61.8 59.5 56.4 

Price of turkey grower f«d lS/ton> 182 202 223 247 255 256 256 250 248 239 

Turkey.feed price ratio (lb.) a 4,6 4.1 3.5 3,9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3,3 3.1 2.8 

Stocks, beglnningof period Imil. Jb.|. . . 167.9 175,1 240.0 398.8 228.7 255,8 327.3 400.8 466.0 532.1 

Poults hatched (mil.l 157.6 180.0 1887 10.0 22.1 21.4 18.6 127 8.2 9.6 

1 Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery tOrEtaiterS. * Pound* of feed equal In value to 1 dozen egg* or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey iiveweight, '19 States 
as of July 11, 1981. 4 21 State* prior to July 11, 1981. 



Crops and Products 



Feed grains 



Marketing year 1 



1978/79 1979/80 1960/81 



1980 
Oct 



May 



1981 



Jane 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Wholesale prices: 

Corn, No. 2 yellow, Chicago l$/bu.) 

Sorghum, No. 2 yellow, Kansas Citv ($/cwtJ . 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis ($/bu.) 

SarleV, malting, Minneapolis ($/bu.) a 

Exports: 

Corn (mil. bu>) 

Feed grains fmif. metric tons)* 



2.54 


2.81 


3.38 


3.43 


3.47 


3.41 


3,41 


3.09 


272 


261 


4.00 


4.64 


5,36 


5.65 


5.38 


5,23 


6.29 


4,58 


4.16 


4.14 


1.80 


2.16 


2.60 


277 


2.39 


2.09 


2.26 


2.35 


2.21 


2,26 


2.38 


2.87 


3.64 


3.80 


3.80 


3.34 


2,95 


3.15 


3.05 


3.02 


2.133 


2,433 


2,355 


242 


209 


159 


148 


141 


151 


n.a. 


60.2 


71.3 
Marketing year 1 


69.4 


6.9 


6.0 

1980 


4.6 


47 


47 
1981 


4.9 


n.a. 



1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 Jan-Mar Apr-May JuneSePt Oct-Oec Jan-Mar Apr -May Jvine-SePt p 



6,886 



4JB57 



3,670 



1.618 5357 



3,997 



2,774 



Com: 

Stocks, beginning (miL bu.) 1,111 1.304 1,617 

Domestic use: 

Fwdfmil. bu.) 4,324 4.519 4,150 

Food, seed, ind. (mH. bu.) 620 675 735 

Feed grains- ' 

Stocks, beginning (mil. metric tons) 41.4 46,2 52,4 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil, metric tons) 135.9 138.6 122.8 

Food, seed, ind. (mil, metric tons) 20.9 22.4 24,1 

1 Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. a No. 3 or better. 65% or better, plump beginning October 1977. 'Aggregated data for corn, 
sorghum, oats, and barley, p. Preliminary, n.a. not available. 



1,308 
139 


682 
119 


979 
272 


1,528 
152 


1,087 
140 


696 

131 


831 
312 


206.2 


144,1 


107.9 


60.3 


172.9 


117.6 


B0 7 


39.6 
4,8 


20.3 
4.3 


30,4 
8,6 


45,6 
5.0 


31.9 


21.1 
45 


24.9 
9.5 



December 1981 
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Fats and oils 



Marketing Year 1 



1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 



1980 



Oct, 



May 



1981 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



7.09 


6.46 


7.59 


8.06 


7.53 


7.09 


7,28 


6.95 


6.50 


_ 


1,017.8 


1,123.0 


1,020.5 


97.8 


82.3 


73.4 


72.3 


74.6 


75.4 


_ 


753.0 


875.0 


724.3 


60.3 


69.6 


41.8 


29.6 


41.8 


50.9 


- 


27,2 


24.3 


22.5 


25,1 


21.6 


21.3 


22.8 


20.8 


19.4 


19.7 


11,323.4 


12,105.3 


1 1 ,269,3 


1,080.2 


914.9 


830,7 


815,6 


827.2 


854,9 


_ 


8,941 .7 


8.980.7 


9,122.6 


797.0 


752.2 


733.4 


833.9 


767.0 


790,2 


_ 


2,334.0 


2,690,0 


1 ,626.7 


119,6 


114,8 


125.0 


96.0 


301.4 


106.9 


_ 


729.0 


776.0 


1,210,0 


1 ,373.9 


2,118.8 


2,166.3 


2,138.6 


2,024.4 


1,783,1 


1 ,740.9 


190.06 


181.91 


218.18 


246.4 


221.0 


200.9 


204,1 


202.2 


190.0 




24,354,4 


27,105.1 


24,316,7 


2,325.7 


1,963.2 


1,765,3 


1 ,734.4 


1 ,787.8 


1 323.2 





1,772.0 


19,238.4 


17,612,1 


1.856.9 


1.360.9 


1 ,424.7 


1 ,466.7 


1,325.9 


1,597.0 


„ 


6,610.0 


7,908 


6,767.5 


452.0 


526.4 


387.1 


320.0 


416.9 


297.3 


^ 


243.0 


267.4 


225.6 


242.4 


211.7 


287.6 


241.1 


188.8 


233.8 


162.7 


43.5 


50,3 


47.0 


47.3 


41.0 


41.7 


43.0 


42.6 


40.6 


40.0 



Soybeans: 

Wholesale Price, No, 1 yellow, Chicago ($/bu.) . 

Cf ushTngt ImlL bu.) 

Exports {mil. by.) 

Soybean oil: 

Wholesale price, crude, Decatur (cts./lb.) . . , . 

Productfcin {mil. \h.\ 

Domestic disappearance (mil. [b.) . 

Exports (mil. \b.) 

Stock*, beginning (mil. tb.t 

Soybean meal; 

Wholesale price, 44% Protein, Decatur (S/tonJ . 

Production (thou, ton) 

Domestic disappearance tthou. ton} 

Exports (thou, ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton! ....... . . . r 

Margarine, wholesale price, Chicago {cis/lbJ . . . 

1 Beginning Spptember 1 -for soybeans: October 1 for soy meal and oH; calendar year for margarine. 

Fruit 

Annual 1980 1981 

1978 1979 1980 Oct May June July Au9 Sept Oct 

Wholesale price indexes: 

Fresh fruit 0967-100) 217.6 230,4 237,3 223.4 227,7 209.4 223.9 220.8 237 9 237,9 

Drred fruit (1967-1001 355.3 530.7 380.4 397.3 382.2 382.2 384.3 384.3 384.3 388.5 

Canned fruit and juice (1967-100L . . 213.9 240.2 256.4 258.8 272.6 274.5 273.9 278.6 278.8 281.6 

Froren fruit and juice 11967^1001 . . . 232.0 248.5 244.3 243.1 317.2 317.2 316,4 319.9 318,0 317,9 

F.O.b. shipping point Prices; 

Apples, Yakima VaMey (S/ctn.J 1 .... n.a. n,a. n.a, 8.54 4 9.54 *10.16 4 12.09 15.77 16,08 13.15 

Pears, Medford, Or. ($/box) J . . . ...... . n.a. n.a. n^. 10.42 n.a, n.a. n.&< n.a. 9.05 8.71 

Oranges, U.S. avg. (S/bOx) 10.69 12,50 9.50 12.00 10.10 10.80 12.20 12.80 12.30 12.00 

Grapefruit, U.S. avg. <$/box) 6.72 8,00 8,50 9.52 11,20 13.00 13.80 12.20 12.70 10.00 

Stocks, beginning 

Fresh apples (mil. lb.) ^2.624.5 s 2,789.6 *3,222.0 1,550.1 994.2 553.4 186.7 84.6 179 1,408 8 

Fresh pearc {mil. lb.) M95.3 ■ 157.6 *206.0 435.4 36.2 11.6 n.a. 3.1 63 3 5167 

Frozen fruit (mil. Jb.f *5179 '563.7 s 578.0 631.7 404.8 374.2 406.1 513.8 536.3 553.4 

Froren fruit juices (mil. lb.) >714.0 *734.3 '1X105.4 1,208.3 1,640.0 1 J86G,9 1 J866.8 1.6443 1,507,4 1,324.6 

1 Red Delicious, Washington extra fancV, carton trav pack. 80-125's. 'Bartlett paors, Medford, or wrapped, U,& No. 1, 90-135"*. s Stocks as of January 1 of year 
listed. * c.A. storage. n,a, » not available. 



Food grains 



Wholesale prices: 
Wheat, No. 1 HRW, Kansas City (S/bul 3 
Wh«rt, DNS, Minneapolis <$/bu.) 3 

Flour, Kanvis City IS/cwt,) 

Flour, Minneapolis (S/cwt. f ...,.,., 
Rice, S.W. La. (S/cwt.} 1 ,,, , 

Wheat: 

Exports fmtt. bu,) 

Mill grind (mil, bu,). . , , ♦ . 

Wheat flour Production (mil. cwt.J .... 



Wheat: 
Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) . . . , „. . . , 

Domestic use: 
Food (mil. bu.) . . , r . , . . P|li , ^ t , , t r ^ 

Feed and seed (mil. bu.) 4 « , . . t 

Exports tmii, bu,) 



Marketing year 1 



1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 



1980 



Oct 



1981 



May 



3 une 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



3.38 

3.17 

7.81 

8.17 

18,40 


4.25 

4.16 

10.03 

10,27 
22.15 


4.45 

4.46 

10.35 

10.98 

25.95 


4.70 

4.62 

10.60 

11.11 

23,40 


436 

4.44 
10.31 
11.08 
28.00 


4.24 

4,29 

10.53 

11.13 

27.90 


4.25 

4.18 

10,28 

10,81 

27,50 


4.14 

4.03 

10.30 

10.75 

26.40 


4.19 
4.07 

10.20 
10.59 
24.30 


4.31 

4,22 

10.02 

10,52 

23.25 


J, 194 
622 

278 


1,375 
630 
283 


1,510 
647 
290 


121 
58 
26 


84 
52 
23 


132 
53 

24 


142 
51 
23 


150 
53 

24 


198 
56 

25 


— 


Mi 


arketing year 


t 




1980 






1981 




1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


Jan-Mar 


Apr -May 


June- Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Jan. Mar 


Apr-May 


June-Sept 


1,178 


924 


902 


1,716 


1,225 


902 


2,472 


1,904 


1,329 


988 


592 

245 

1,194 


596 
187 

1,375 


614 

162 

1,510 


145 

63 

283 


94 
36 

193 


197 
85 

518 


167 

30 

371 


154 
21 

400 


96 

25 

220 


203 

212 
622 



1 Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 f or f ice, 'Ordinary protein. * Long-grain, milled basil- 4 ~FeedjJS* approximated by residual. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Cotton 



U.S, Price, SLM, 1-1/16 in. (cts/lbJ* 
Northern Europe prices: 

Irtde* tctl./rb,)* 

US, M i-3/32'Mcts./lb.l* 

U.S. mill consumption (thou, bates} 
Exports (thou, bates) , , 





Marketing. year 1 


_ 


1980 


_ 




>J9 


81 






1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


Oct 


May 


June 


JufV 


Aug 


SePt 


Oct 


61,6 


713 


83-0 


85,8 


78.5 


78.1 


75.1 


66.4 


60,8 


60,6 


n.a. 


n r a. 


93 J3 


98 2 


86,8 


86.4 


83,5 


80,7 


77,0 


75.0 


DJ. 


n.a. 


nj. 


tub. 


nj. 


n^. 


n,a, 


81,9 


77.6 


755 


6,434,6 


6,463.0 


5,870,5 


618,1 


460,0 


554.2 


402.2 


446.5 


543,2 


- 


6,180,2 


9,228.9 


5 f 925.8 


245.4 


482.6 


337.2 


278.2 


244.3 


221,3 


- 



beginning August 1, 3 Average spot market, Liverpool Outlook "A" index; average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. * Memphis territory growths, 
n.a. ■ not available. 



Coffee 



Composite green price, N,Y. (cts./lb.) . , 
Imports, green been equivalent {mil. lb.) 1 



Annual 



1960 



1981 



Roasting* (mik lb.) 



1978 


1979 


I930p 


Oct 


May 


June 


July p 


Augp 


Sept p 


Octp 


155,15 

2,448 


169,50 

2,656 


157.78 
2,466 


130.32 
176 


122,33 
184 


107,69 
137 


113.76 
128 


119,31 
*162 


112,53 
•162 


123.65 
204 




Annual 






1980 






1981 




1978 


1979 


1980 p 


Apr -June 


July-Sept 


Oct-Oec 


J an- Mar 


Apr -June 


July, Sept 


Oct-Oec p 


2,156 


2,249 


2,255 


532 


511 


644 


627 


524 


•490 


•650 



1 Green and processed coffee. a Instant soluble and roasted coffee, p Preliminary, •forecast. 



Vegetables 

Annual 
1978 1979 

Wholesale prioet; 
Potatoes, white, f,o,b. East f$/cwt,) . . 5.20 4.54 

Iceberg lettuce Wctrn.)' 5,10 5.10 

Tomatoes iS/ctrn-t 1 6.65 7.86 

Wholesale price Index, 10 canned 
veg (1967-100) 175 191 

Grower price Index, fresh commercial 
veg. (1977-1001 106 109 

1 Std. carton 24** f.o.b. shipping point. a 5 * 6-6 x 6, f.o.b, Fla-Cal, 



1980 



1960 



Oct 



May 



1981 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



6.32 


9.24 


11,35 


13.06 


6.40 


7,34 


6.75 


6.29 


4,25 


4.22 


5.52 


4.36 


6,95 


6,32 


5.90 


4,34 


7.57 


8.54 


5,53 


6.26 


7,55 


6.20 


5,90 


7.29 


200 


199 


236 


236 


239 


240 


242 


241 


110 


105 


132 


116 


133 


127 


114 


110 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



Sugar 



U,S. raw sugar price, N,Y, (ctS-Zlb.) 1 * . 
U.S. deliveries (thou, short tons)**, , . 

'Spot price reported by N.Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Reporting resumed m rmd August 1979 after being suspended November 3, 1977, * Raw value. Excludes 
Hawai*. * Preliminary, 



1978 


1979 


1980 


Oct 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


SePt 


Oct 


13,93 
10349 


15.56 
10,714 


30,11 
10,149 


41.69 
831 


17.43 
<814 


18.95 
4 914 


19.09 
4 877 


17.42 
*853 


15,49 
*985 


15.66 
*826 



Tobacco 

Annual 1980 1981 

1978 1979 1980 1 Oct May June Jury 

Prices «t auctions: 

Flue-cured (ctl./lb.) J ," 135.0 140.0 1445 145,5 - 156.5 

Burley {cttJibV i . . . 131.0 145.2 165.9 - 

Domestic consumption 1 

Cigarettes <bil,l , , , 614.3 614.0 620.5 62.1 50.7 56.5 51.1 

Large cigars (mil.) 4,701 4,298 3,994 403.3 337.4 387.9 287.7 

Subject to revision. 1 Crop year July-June for f iue-cured, October-September for burley. 1 Taxabfe removals, n.a. » not available 

December 1981 



Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


163,5 


172.0 


16(5.5 


58.7 


n.a. 


n.a. 


319.8 


n.a. 


n,a. 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and Utilization: Domestic Measure 1 






















Area 








Feed 


Other 






















and 


HfimftS- 














Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


Resid- 


uvi n»r 

tfc 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 
price 




Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


Supply 3 


ual 


use 


ports 


use 


stocks 




Mil 


acres 


Su/ecre 








MM. bu 








S/bu. 


Wheat: 
























1976/77 . , . 


80.4 


70,9 


30,3 


2,149 


2317 


74 


680 


950 
1,124 


1,704 


1,113 


2.73 


1977/78 . . . 


75,4 


66.7 


30.7 


2.046 


3,161 


193 


667 


1.983 


1,178 


2.33 


1979/79 , . . 


66.0 


56.5 


31.4 


1,776 


2.956 


158 


679 


1,194 


2,031 


924 


2,97 


1979/80 . . . 


71 A 


62.5 


34,2 


2.134 


3X160 


86 


697 


1,375 


2,158 


902 


378 


1980/81* . . 


80.4 


70.9 


33.4 


2,370 


3,274 


48 


728 


1,510 


2,286 


988 


3.96 


1981/82" . . 


88.8 


80.7 


34,1 


2750 


3,740 


200 


732 


1.900 


2332 


908 


3,80- 
3.95 


Hice: 
1976/77 . . . 


Mil 


acres 


Jb/acre 






Mil. 


cwt. (rou9h equiv.) 






c/ib 


2.49 


2,48 


4,663 


115.6 


152.6 


T 3.8 


42.7 


65.6 


108.3 


40.5 


7.02 


1977/78 , , . 


2.26 


225 


4,412 


99.2 


139.8 


'1.9 


377 


72.8 


110.5 


27,4 


9,49 


1978/79 . . . 


2.99 


2.97 


4,484 


133.2 


1607 


T 4.2 


49.2 


75,7 


124.9 


31.6 


8.16 


1979/80 . , . 


2 89 


2.87 


4,599 


131.9 


163,6 


? 6.1 


49.2 


82.6 


131.8 


25,7 


10.50 


1 980/8 r , , 


3.36 


3.30 


4.403 


145.1 


171.0 


!8.6 


54.5 


91.4 


145,9 


16,5 


12.00 


1981/82* . . 


3.77 
Mil 


3,73 
acres 


4,891 
8 u /a ere 


182.6 


199.2 


? 3.5 


56.5 

Mil, bu. 


79.0 


135.5 


60.2 


9.00- 
10,50 

$/bu. 


Com: 
























1976/77 , . . 


84.6 


71.5 


88,0 


6.289 


6.691 


3.571 


550 


1,684. 


5305 


886 


2.15 


1977/78 . . . 


84.3 


71,6 


90,8 


6,505 


7,394 


3,745 


590 


1.948 


6,283 


1,111 


232 


1978/79 , . « 


81.7 


71.9 


101.0 


7,268 


8.380 


4,323 


620 


2,133 


7,076 


1,304 


2.25 


1979/80 . . . 


81.4 


72.4 


109,7 


7,939 


9.244 


4,519 


675 


2,433 


7.627 


1,617 


252 


1980/81* . . 


84.1 


73.1 


91.0 


6,648 


8 r 266 


4.142 


735 


2,355 


7 r 232 


1,034 


3.10 


1981/82* . . 


84.3 
Mil 


74.1 
acres 


109.2 

B u/acre 


8.097 


9.132 


4,250 


800 
Mil. bu. 


2,450 


7,500 


1,632 


2.55- 

2.80 

$/bu. 


Sorghum; 
1976/77 . , . 
























18.1 


14.5 


49.1 


711 


762 


414 


11 


246 


671 


91 


2.03 


1977/78 . . . 


166 


138 


56.6 


781 


872 


456 


11 


214 


681 


191 


1.82 


1978/79 . . . 


16,2 


13.4 


54.5 


731 


922 


544 


11 


207 


762 


160 


2.01 


1979/80 . . . 


15.3 


12.9 


62,7 


809 


969 


484 


13 


325 


822 


147 


2.34 


1980/81* . , 


15.9 


12.7 


46.2 


588 


735 


310 


11 


305 


626 


109 


2.95 


1981/82* . . 


16.1 

Mil. 


13.6 
acres 


64.2 
8 u/acre 


876 


985 


450 


11 
Mil. bu. 


300 


761 


224 ri 


2.35- 
2.55 

$/bu. 


Barley: 
























1976/77 . . . 


9.3 


8.4 


45.4 


383 


522 


175 


155 


66 


396 


126 


2.25 


1977/78 . , . 


10.8 


9,7 


44.0 


428 


564 


178 


156 


57 


391 


173 


1.78 


1978/79 ■ , ■ 


10.0 


9.2 


49.2 


455 


638 


217 


167 


26 


410 


228 


1.92 


1979/80 . . . 


8.1 


7,5 


50.9 


383 


623 


204 


172 


55 


431 


192 


2.29 


1 980/8 V . . 


8.3 


7.2 


49.6 


359 


561 


176 


172 


77 


425 


136 


2,91 


1981/82* . . 


9.8 
MIL 


9.1 
acres 


52.5 
Bu/acre h 


476 


622 


200 


175 
Mii.bu. 


100 


475 


147 


2.45- 
2.60 

$/bu, 


Oats- 
























1976/77 . . . 


16.6 


11.8 


45.7 


540 


747 


485 


88 


10 


583 


164 


1.56 


1977/78 . . , 


17.7 


13.5 


55,8 


753 


919 


509 


85 


12 


606 


313 


1.10 


1978/79 . . . 


16.4 


11.1 


52.3 


582 


896 


526 


77 


13 


616 


280 


1.20 


1979/80 . , . 


14.0 


97 


54.4 


527 


808 


492 


76 


4 


572 


236 


1.36 


1980/81* , . 


13.4 


8.6 


53.0 


458 


695 


431 


74 


13 


518 


177 


132 


1981/82* . . 


13.6 

Mil. 


9.7 
acres 


52.8 
Bu/acre 


509 


687 


435 


75 
MTU bu. 


10 


520 


167 


1.80- 
1.90 

$/bu. 


Soybeans: 
























1976/77 . . . 


50.3 


49.4 


26.1 


1,289 


1,534 


4 77 


790 


564 


1.431 


103 


6.61 


1977/78 , . . 


59.0 


57.8 


30.6 


1,767 


1370 


4 82 


927 


700 


1,709 


161 


5.88 


1978/79 . . . 


647 


63 7 


29.4 


1369 


2,030 


4 99 


1,018 


739 


1356 


174 


6.66 


1979/80 . . . 


71.6 


70.6 


32.1 


2.268 


2,442 


4 86 


1,123 


875 


2383 


359 


6,28 


1380/81* . , 


70,1 


67 9 


26.4 


1,792 


2.151 


87 


1320 


724 


1331 


320 


7.61 


1981/82* . . 


68.1 


66,9 


31.0 


2.077 


2.397 


4 87 


1375 
Mil, \bt. 


630 


1392 


405 


5.75- 
6,75 

d\b. 


Soybean oil: 
























1976/77 , . , 


— 


— 


— 


8.578 


9329 


_ 


7.511 


1,547 


9358 


771 


24.0 


1977/78 . . . 


— 


— 


— 


10,288 


1 1 ,059 


— 


§3 73 

8.942 


2,057 


10,330 


729 


24.5 


1978/79 - ■ ■ 


~u 


— 


— 


11,323 


12,052 


^z 


2,334 


11,276 


776 


27.1 


1979/80 . , , 


— 


— 


— 


12,105 


12381 


— 


6.981 


2,690 


11,671 


1,210 


24 3 


1980/81* . . 


— 


— 


— 


11,270 


12,480 


— 


9,110 


1,629 


10,739 


1,741 


227 


1981/82* . . 








11,719 


13,460 




9,450 
ThOu> tons 


2,200 


11,650 


1310 


20.0- 
24.0 

$/ton 


Soybean meal: 
























1976/77 . . . 


— 


— 


— 


18.488 


18.843 


_ 


14356 


4,559 


18315 


228 


199.8 


1977/78 - , . 


— 


— 


— 


22.371 


22.599 


— 


16,276 


6360 


22.356 


243 


163.6 


1978/79 , . . 


— 


— 


— 


24.354 


24 r 597 


*;— 


17,720 


6310 


24,330 


267 


190.1 
181,9 


1979/80 , . . 


— 


— 


— 


27.105 


27 r 372 


— 


19,214 


7.932 


27,146 


226 


1980/81* . . 


— 


— 


— 


24,314 


24,540 


— 


17,600 


6,777 


24.377 


163 


218.2 


1381/82* . . 






" 


25387 


25.750 


— 


18.300 


7,200 


25.500 


250 


170- 
195 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and Utilization- Domestic Measure, Continued 



Cotton '. 
1976/77 . 
t977/78 . 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
7980 /sr 
1981/82* 





Area 










feed 
and 


Other 
domes- 


Ex- J 


Total 


Ending 












Produc 4 


Total 


Farm 






Harves- 


Yield 


tion 


Supply 3 


Res id- 


tic 


ports 


use 


stocks 


price 3 


Planted 




ted 








uat 


use 












Mil. acres 


lb /acre 






Mil 


bales 








c/lb 


11.6 




10.9 


465 


10,6 


14,3 


_ 


6.7 


4.3 


11.5 


2J9 


64,1 


13.7 




13.3 


520 


14.4 


17.3 


— 


6 + 5 


5,5 


12.0 


5.3 


52.3 


13.4 




12.4 


420 


10.9 


16.2 


,— 


6.4 


6.2 


12.5 


4.0 


58.4 


14.0 




12.8 


547 


14.6 


18.6 


— 


6,5 


9.2 


15.7 


3X> 


63.4 


14,5 




13.2 


404 


11/1 


14.1 


— 


5.9 


S3 


11.8 


2.7 


76,4 


14.3 




13.7 


543 


15.6 


18.2 


— 


6.0 


7.0 


13.0 


5 + 4 


— 



Supply and Utilization— Metric Measure 

Mil. hectares 



Wheat: 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 . 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 



Rice: 
1976/77 
1977/78 
1978/79 
1979/80 
1980/81* 
1981/82- 



Corn: 
1976/77 , 
1977/78 , 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 



feed Gram: 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 . 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/8V 
1981/82* 

Soybeans: 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 . 
1978/79 , 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 

Soybean oil; 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 . 
1978/79 ■ 
1979/80 
1980/8V 
1981/82* , 



Soybean meal: 
1978/77 . . 
1977/78 . . 
1978/79 . ♦ 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* . 



32.5 
30.5 
26.7 
28,9 
32.5 
35.9 



1.0 

.9 

1.2 

1.2 
1.4 
1.5 



34.2 
34.1 
33.1 
32.9 
34.0 
34 + 1 



52.1 
52.4 
50.3 
48.1 
493 
50.1 



20.4 
23.9 
26.2 
29.0 
28,4 
27.7 



res 


Metric 






Mil. metric toot 








S/metric t 




tons/ha 
















ton 


28,7 


2.04 


58.5 


76.7 


2.1 


18.5 


25.8 


46.4 


30,3 


100 


27.0 


2.06 


55.C 


86.0 


5.2 


18.1 


30.6 


53,9 


32.1 


86 


22.9 


2.11 


48.3 


80.4 


4,3 


16.5 


32.5 


55,3 


25.1 


109 


25,3 


2.30 


58.1 


83,3 


2.3 


19.0 


37.4 


58,7 


24.6 


139 


287 


2.25 


64.5 


89.1 


1.3 


19.8 


41.1 


62.2 


26.9 


146 


32.7 


2.29 


74.8 


101.8 

Mil. 


5.5 
metric tons 


19.9 
{rough equiv 


51.7 
J 


77.1 


24.7 


140-145 


1,0 


5.23 


52 


6.9 


7 0.2 


1.9 


3.0 


4.9 


1,8 


155 


,9 ' 


4.94 


4.5 


63 


'0,1 


1.7 


3.3 


5.0 


1.2 


209 


1.2 


5.03 


6.0 


7.3 


T 0.2 


2.3 


3.4 


5.7 


1.4 


180 


1,2 


5.15 


6.0 


7.4 


'0.3 


2 2 


3,7 


5.9 


1.2 


231 


1.3 


4.93 


6,6 


7.8 


I - 4 


2.5 


4.1 


66 


0.8 


265 


1.5 


5 48 


8.3 


9,0 


T 0,1 


2.6 


3.6 


6.2 


2.7 


198*231 










Mil. metric tons 










28.9 


5.52 


159,7 


170.0 


90,7 


14.0 


42.8 


147.5 


22.5 


.85 


29.0 


5.70 


165.2 


187.8 


95 1 


15.0 


49 5 


159,6 


28.2 


80 


29.1 


6.34 


184.6 


212.9 


109.8 


15,7 


54.2 


179.7 


33.1 


89 


29.3 


6.88 


201.6 


234.8 


114.8 


17.1 


61.8 


193.7 


41.1 


99 


29.6 


5.71 


168.9 


210.0 


105.2 


18,7 


69.8 


183.7 


26,3 


122 


30.0 


6.85 


205,7 


232.0 


108.0 


20.3 


62.2 


190.5 


41.4 


100-110 


43.0 


4.51 


194,0 


211.5 


112.1 


18,9 


506 


161.6 


29.9 


_ 


43.9 


4.68 


2053 


235.5 


117.9 


19.9 


56.3 


194.1 


41.4 


— 


42.7 


5.19 


221.5 


263,2 


135.9 


20.9 


60,2 


217X) 


46.2 


— 


41.5 


5.74 


238,2 


284.7 


138,7 


22.3 


71.3 


232.3 


52.4 


— 


41.1 


4.82 


198.2 


250.9 


123.1 


23.8 


69.4 


216,3 


34.6 


■_ 


43.1 


5.70 


245.7 


280.5 


130.0 


25.5 


72,2 


227.7 


52.8 


— 


20,0 


1.76 


35.1 


41,7 


"2,1 


21.5 


15,3 


36.9 


2.8 


250 


23.4 


2.06 


48.1 


50.9 


4 2.2 


25.2 


19.1 


46,5 


4.4 


216 


25.8 


1.98 


50.9 


55.3 


4 2 + 8 


27.7 


20J 


60,6 


4.7 


245 


28.6 


2.16 


61,7 


66.4 


4 2.4 


30.6 


23.8 


66.8 


9.8 


231 


27.5 


1.78 


48.8 


58.5 


4 2.5 


27.8 


19.7 


60.0 


8.7 


277 


27,1 


2J2 


56.5 


65,2 


< 2,5 


29.2 


22.6 


54.3 


11.0 


21V248 






3.89 


4.46 




3.41 


,70 


4.11 


.35 


529 


_ 


^ 


4.67 


5.02 


_ 


3.75 


93 


4.69 


33 


542 


— 


_ 


5 14 


5.47 


— 


4,06 


1,06 


5,12 


.35 


604 


^- 


^- 


5.49 


5,84 


— 


4.07 


1,22 


5.29 


.55 


536 




— 


5.11 


5.61 


V- 


4,13 


,74 


4,87 


.79 


507 


— 


"— 


5,32 


6.21 


— 


4J29 


1.00 


6.29 


.82 


419-507 






16.77 


17.09 




12.75 


4.14 


16.89 


,21 


220 


— 


— 


20.29 


20,50 


— 


14.77 


5,52 


20,28 


22 


181 


— 


^ 


22.09 


22.31 


— 


16.08 
17,43 


6,00 


22 £7 


,24 


210 




— 


24.59 


24.83 


_ 


7.20 


24.63 


,20 


201 


— 


-*_ 


22.06 


22,26 


— 


15,96 


6,15 


22,11 


.15 


243 


- 


— 


23.21 


23.54 


— 


16.60 


6.53 


23.13 


.23 


187*215 



S/kg 

Cotton: 

1976/77 4.7 4,4 52 2.31 3.11 1,46 1.06 2.50 .63 1 41 

1977/76 5.5 5.4 .58 3.14 3.77 - 1 + 42 1,20 2,61 1.15 1.15 

1978/79 5.4 5.0 .47 2.36 3,53 1.39 1 .36 2.72 .87 1.29 

1979/80 5.7 5.2 .61 3.19 4 05 1,42 2,00 3.42 .65 1.40 

1980/81* 5.9 5.3 .45 2.42 3.09 1.28 1 28 2.59 .59 - 

1981/82* .... 5.8 5.6 .61 3,39 3,98 1.31 1.52 2.83 1.18 

'November 13, 1981 Supply and Demand Estimate*. J Marketing vear beginning June 1 for wheat, barley tvi oats, August 1 for cotton and r*ce. September 1 for 
soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorghum, soy meal, and fioyoll. a Includes tmporn. ' Season average. Includes wed. 'Upland and extra long staple. Stock estimates 
based on Censu* Bureau data which results in an unaccounted difference between supply and use estimates and changes in ending stocks, 'Conversion factors: Hectare 
(ha.) •* 2.471 acrev 1 metric ton - 2204.622 pounds. 36.7437 buihefc of wheat or soybeans. 39.3679 buihels of com Or sorghum, 49.9296 bushels of barley, 69,8944 
bushelt of oats, 22.046 cwt. of rice, and 4.59 480-pound bale* of cotton. 'Statistical discrepancy. 



December 1981 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product;and related data 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



Gross national Product 1 . . 

Personal consumption expenditures 

Durable goods. 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing and shoes . . . . 
Food irtd beverages , . . . 
Serufce* - - - * - ■ - - < - ■ - 
Gross private domestic investment 

Fixed investment 

Nonresidential 

Residential * 

Change in business Inventories 
Net exportiof goodsand services 

Exports 

Imports . . . 

Government purchases of goods and services 

Federal * 

State and local 



1978 



2,156.1 

1,348.7 

199.3 

529.8 

91.9 

276.4 

619.6 

375.3 

353.2 

242.0 

111J2 

22.2 

■■6 

2198 

220-4 

432.6 

153.4 

279.2 



1979 1980 IV I II lit IV 

$ 8tl. {Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



2,413.9 

1,510.9 
212.3 
602.2 
98.9 
312.1 
696.3 
415.8 
398,3 
279.7 
1186 
17.5 
13.4 
281 3 
267.9 
473.8 
167.9 
305.9 



2,626.1 

1,672.8 
211.9 
675,7 
104.8 
345.7 
785.2 
395.3 
401.2 
296.0 
105.3 
h5.9 
23.3 
339.8 
316.5 
534.7 
198.9 
335.8 



2,496.3 
1,582.3 
216.1 
639.2 
102.5 
329.0 
727.0 
410.0 
410.8 
290.2 
120.6 
-.8 
7.6 
306.3 
298.7 
496 4 
178.1 
318.3 



2,571.7 
1,631.0 
220.9 
661.1 
102.2 
336.2 
749.0 
415.6 
413.1 
297.8 
115.2 
2.5 
8.2 
337.3 
329.1 
516.8 
190.0 
326.8 



2.564.8 
1 ,626.8 

194 4 
664.0 
102.3 

338.4 
768.4 
390.9 
3835 
289 8 

93.6 
7.4 

17.1 
333.3 
316.2 
530.0 
198.7 
331.3 



2.637.3 

1,682.2 
2088 
674.2 
105.3 
347.7 
799.2 
377,1 
393,2 
294 

99.2 
-16.0 

44.5 
342.4 
297.9 
533.5 
194.9 
338.6 



2,730.6 
1,751,0 
223.3 
703.5 
109,4 
360,4 
824.2 
397.7 
415.1 
302.1 
113.0 
-17.4 
23.3 
346,1 
322.7 
558.6 
212.0 
3466 



2.853.0 
1.810.1 
238.3 
726.0 
113.4 
372.5 
845.8 
437 + 1 
432.7 
315.9 
116.7 
4.5 
29.2 
367.4 
338.2 
576.5 
231 + 6 
354.9 



1972 SSil. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



Gross national Product 1.436.9 1.483.0 1,480.7 1,490.6 1.501.9 1,463.3 1,471.9 

Personal consumption expenditures .... 904.8 930.9 935,1 941.6 943.4 919.3 930.8 

Durable good* . . , -,,♦.. 146.3 146.6 135.8 146.0 145.4 126.2 132.6 

Nondurablegoods -,.... 345.7 354,6 358.4 361.3 361.5 356.6 354,9 

Clothing and shoes ... . 73.3 76.6 78.0 78.4 76.9 76.7 78,3 

Food and beverages , . , . . 172.5 176.7 181.5 181.3 183.6 182.2 180.1 

Services 412.8 429.6 440.9 434.3 436.5 436.5 443.3 

Gross private domestic investment 229.7 232.6 203.6 221.5 218.3 200.5 195.3 

Fixed investment 215.8 222.5 206.6 222.2 219.2 199.2 200.2 

Nonresidential " 153.4 163.3 158.4 164.1 165.0 156.1 155.5 

Residential lf . . . . 62.4 59.1 48.1 58.1 54,2 43.1 44.7 

Change in business inventory 14,0 10.2 -2.9 -1 S 1.3 -5.0 

Net exports of goods and services 24.6 37.7 52.0 42.2 50.1 51.7 57.6 

Exports 127.5 146.9 161.1 154.8 165.9 160.5 160.5 

Imports 103.0 109.2 109.1 112,6 115.8 108.9 102,8 

Government purchasesof goods and services . . 277.8 281,8 290.0 285.3 290.1 291.9 288.2 

Federal 99.8 101.7 108.1 103.1 107.6 110.7 106.9 

State and local 178.0 180,1 181.9 182.2 182.5 181.2 181.3" 

New plant and equipment expenditures ($bil,) . , 231 .24 270.46 295,63 284,30 

Implicit price deflator for GNP 11972=100). , . . 150.05 162.77 177.36 167.47 

Disposable income l$bil.r 1,462.9 1,641.7 1.821.7 1.710.1 1,765.1 1.784.1 1,840,6 

Disposable income (1972 Sbil.) 981.5 1,011.5 1.018.4 1017.7 1,021.0 1,008,2 1.018.5 

Per capfta disposable income J$> 6,571 7.293 8.002 7,563 7,785 7.848 6,074 

Per capita disposable income (1972$) 4,409 4.493 4.473 4,501 4.503 4,435 4,468 

U.S. population, tot, inch military abroad (mil.)* 222.6 225.1 227.7 226.1 226.7 227 + 3 228,0 

Civilian population (mil.)* 220.5 223.0 225.6 224.0 224.6 225.2 225.9 

See footnotes et end of next table. 



291 .89 294.36 296*23 
171.23 175.28 179.16 



1,485.6 
946.8 
139.1 
360.4 

80.1 
179.9 
447.3 
200.5 
207,6 
157.0 

50.6 
7.2 

48.5 
157.4 
108.9 
289.8 
107.4 
182.4 

299,58 
183.81 

1397,0 

1.025.8 

8,299 

4,483 

228.6 
226.5 



1,516.4 

960.2 

146.6 

364.5 

B28 

1B2.9 

448.9 

211.6 

213,1 

162.0 

51.0 

-1.4 

50.9 

162.5 

111.6 

293.6 

111.2 

182.5 



1981 



2,885.8 
1329.1 
227.3 
735.3 
115.8 
377.8 
B66 + 5 
458.6 
435.3 
324.6 
110.7 
23.3 
20.8 
368.2 
347.5 
577.4 
219.5 
357.9 



1.510.4 

955.1 

137.4 

367.0 

84.0 

185.0 

450.7 

219.7 

208.9 

161.1 

47.8 

10.8 

46.2 

161.5 

115.4 

289.5 

108.7 

180.7 



1547.8 

1 .033.3 

8.504 

4,511 

229.0 
226 + 9 



III 



2,956.6 
1.887.2 
237.9 
750.5 
117.5 
386.2 
898.8 
459_1 
434.8 
333.2 
101.6 
24.3 
22.0 
364.1 
342.1 
588.3 
226.0 
362.3 



1.512.8 
964.6 
141.2 
368.5 
84.2 
185.0 
454.8 
220.0 
206.1 
1628 
43.3 
14.0 
39.8 
158,2 
116,4 
288.4 
109.7 
176.7 



312.24 316.73 322.96 
188.14 191,06 195.44 



1,985.6 2,041.7 

1,036.8 1.043.6 

8.651 8,872 

4.517 4,534 



230.1 

227.4 



230.1 
228.0 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Selected monthly indicators 



Annua) 



1960 



1981 



1978 1979 1980 p Oct May J" n « July Aug *Sept Oct P 

Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 

Industrial Production, total 3 (1967-100) 146,1 152.5 147.0 146.6 152,7 152.9 153.9 153,6 151.8 149.5 

Manufacturing (1967-100) 146.8 153.6 146,7 146.5 152.8 152.4 153.2 153.1 151.2 148,7 

Durable (1967-100) 139.7 146,4 136,7 135,7 143.5 143.2 143.6 143.3 140,9 138.2 

Nondurable (1967-1 00) ! ■ 156.9 164.0 161.2 162.1 166.4 165,8 167.1 167.4 166.1 163.9 

L e adlnaeoortomte*ndi c aTOf l J Ml967-100) 141.8 140,1 131.2 135.0 135.2 134.1 134.1 133.3 130.4 128.1 

Employment* |M«, Persons) 94.4 96,9 97.3 97,2 99.2 98.4 99,0 98.9 98.3 98.2 

Unemployment rate' (%) 6.0 5.8 7.1 7.6 7.6 7.3 7,0 7.2 7,5 8.0 

Pergonal income' (Soil, annual rate) 1.7218 1.943.8 2,160.2 2.234.3 2.367.4 2.384.3 2.418.8 2,444,2 2,462.4 2.476.7 

Hourly earning* in manufacturing*' <»> 6-17 6.69 7 - 27 749 7.92 7,97 8.02 8.02 8.14 8,14 

Money Stock (daily avarege)* <$ bill 7 364.2 '390.5 T 415.5 416.3 431.5 428.8 430.1 432.7 431.7 433,1 

Time and avlngi depoihHdally averaqel (S biL). . '1.202.8 T 1.288,9 '1.406.6 1.369.5 1.436.7 1.449.0 1.450.7 1.459,3 1.463.9 1.469.3 

Three-month Tre^ry bill rete 3 (%) 7.221 10.041 11.506 11,580 16,295 14.557 14.699 15.612 14.951 13373 

Aaa corporate bond ybld (Mood/t)" (%> 8.73 9.63 11.94 12.31 14.32 13.75 14.38 14.89 15.49 15,40 

Interiwtateonnewhomenxirtgages" (%) 9.54 10.77 12,65 12.61 14.10 14.67 14.72 15.27 15.29 15.65 

Housing Starts, private {including firmHthou J . . 2,020.3 1.745.1 1.292.0 1,519 1,158 1,039 1,047 941 920 857 

Autosaleset retail, total' (mil.) 113 10,6 9.0 9.2 7.9 7.5 8.2 10.4 8.7 7.2 

6usin*s» sales. total 1 (S bll ) 258.7 294,7 320.5 327.8 349,2 354.4 3543 352.8 354.2 

6uslness Inventor.**, total 1 i$ bll) 395,2 444.2 475.2 471.5 490.3 494.2 498.1 502.5 507.2 

Sale* of eh retail ftorei ($ bll.) 1 • 66.9 74.3 79,5 81 .6 85.5 87.4 87.4 88.6 88,5 P 87.2 

Durablegood stores <$bll,> 23.2 25.3 24.8 25.3 26,5 27,5 27.8 28.4 28.4 p 26.8 

Nondurable goods rtorei (S bil.) 43.6 49.1 54.7 56.3 59X> 59.9 59.6 60.2 60.1 p 60.3 

Food stores (Soil.) 14.5 16.3 18.1 18.6 19,5 19.9 19.9 20.3 20.1 p 20,3 

Eating end drinking places (S bll.) 5.9 6.6 7.2 7.4 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.8 8.0 P 7.9 

Apparel and accessory stores {Soil.} 3.3 3,5 3.7 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.0 4,1 4.1 p 4,1 

1 Deportment of Commerce. J Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, * MLB. * Composite index of 12 lending indicator* * Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistic*. *Not seasonally adjusted. 'December of the Vear listed. 'Moody's Investors Service. 'Federal Home Loan Board, * "Adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion!, holidays, and trading day differences, p Preliminary. *Data revised to reflect the resuhs of the 1980 census count. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



U, S. agricultural exports 



Dctober.SeptembeT 



1979/80 1980/81 

Thou, units 



1979/80 



1980/81 



$ Thou. 



September 



1980 1981 

Thou, units 



1980 



1981 



$Thou. 



Animals, live, excluding Pouftrv. . ™.. ■ 
Meal and preps., excluding 

poultry (mt) 4 VI 

Dairy products, excluding eggs . . - 

Poultry and poultry products . . . 

Graini and Preparation* ......... — 

Wheat and wheat flour (mt). ..,*.. 36,947 

R«*, milled (mt> 2,246 

feed grains, excluding 

product stmt I 71,159 

Other t - 

Fruit!, nuts, and Preparations 

Vegetable* and preparations. ...... 

Sugar & preps., alluding honey - 

Coffee, taa. cocoa, spices, etc. (mt). . . 48 

Feeds end fodders. — 

Protein meal (mt) 7,599 

Beverage* exci, distilled 

•lcohol(LrL) 101.746 

Tobacco, unmanufactured ImtK . . . < 283 

Hides. iJtinS, and furifcins — 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans (mt) 23333 

Wool, unmanufactured (mt) . ...... 3 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 2,047 

Fats. oils, and oreatet tmt> 1,554 

Vegetable old and waxes (mt) 1354 

Rubber andalliedgums (mt) 18 

Other. . . . ^ - 

Total ^ * * 

'Less than 500.000. 



155.126 



192,126 



19.509 



20,101 



436 


870.703 


987363 


aft. 


33 


68395 


69,012 


,-* 


156,308 


246.083 


- 


— 


18333 


24,656 


_ 


546,487 


765,233 


— 


— 


48,312 


54,722 


_ 


17,168,313 


20,309,530 


- 


~ 


1 ,654332 


1 ,674,673 


43,195 


6.554,789 


7,964,795 


3313 


5,334 


676346 


895,203 


1,758 


939,007 


924,916 


177 


165 


79,315 


67,180 


69,004 


9,102,181 


10,402,481 


5,793 


4351 


826.249 


639,338 


_ 


572,336 


IjOl 7,338 


— 


— 


72.322 


52,952 


_ 


2.086,584 


2,111,932 


- 


— 


179323 


186015 


_ 


954,291 


1,445,698 


— 


- 


79.713 


103.543 


_ 


289,768 


720,599 


— 


— 


32,182 


46.666 


52 


175,773 


231,512 


4 


5 


18.041 


16.788 


_ 


2310,276 


2,728,204 


— 


- 


239,780 


141,705 


6.590 


1,717,514 


1.669.549 


542 


301 


132.971 


69,383 


107,259 


44310 


53^81 


18,330 


6,340 


6.303 


2,963 


252 


1 .348,549 


1,338,529 


15 


21 


75,710 


129353 


_ 


1,115,810 


1,002.019 


- 


- 


54.445 


55,894 


_ 


6.793,761 


6,487.639 


— 


— 


358,320 


393.099 


19372 


6,163,625 


5,986,159 


1,127 


1.386 


313.099 


376,764 


3 


28.525 


31,541 


C l > 


(>> 


1,506 


3.065 


1,264 


3j033,278 


2247,509 


94 


51 


151.478 


82.830 


1.550 


784,366 


756.195 


122 


122 


59,203 


58,212 


l r 6l7 


1.244,285 


1 .095.261 


146 


113 


100,153 


69348 


14 


24,750 


27,249 


2 


2 


2,427 


3,210 


- 


849332 


1010,165 


- 


— 


64.609 


64,721 




40,481,395 


43.786.468 


~— 


- 


3.236,174 


3.203 076 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions 
Region and country 1 



Western Europe .....,,.., 
European Community lEO-9) . 

Other Western Europe 

Greece ..,.,,..„»,., 

Portugal 

Spain. ...,,.,„ 



ct ober-Septem ber 



September 



Eastern Europe ...... 

German Oem. Rep.. , 

Poland 

Romania. . ♦ 

LL5.S.R 

Asia v , 

Watt Asia ,. . + 

Iran *♦ . * 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia 

South Asia. .,,,.*. 

India 

Pakistan ,.♦>,.,. 
East and Southeast Asia 

China, Mainland , , + 

Hong Kong .,,... 

Indonesia . , , . . . . 

Japan. . t t . 

Korea , , 

Philippines 

Taiwan. + * . 



Africa 

North Africa. 

Algeria . . . 

Egypt . . . 
Othar Africa. 

Nigeria. . . 



Latin America end Caribbean 

Brazil : . 

Caribbean 7, 

Central America . 

Chile . . . .- 

Mexico. * * . . . t |t . 

Peru , . . 

Venezuela - ........... .^ j 

Canada, excl. transshipments 

Canadian transshipments „. . . . 



Oceania. 



Total 3 



1979/80 



12,033 

9.196 

2338 

273 

593 

1,233 

2,282 

493 
638 
468 

1,414 

14,129 

t,320 

52 

266 

296 

346 

795 

367 

161 

12,014 

1537 

443 

451 

5/749 

1.618 

317 

1,109 

2 r 181 

1,172 

185 

736 

1,010 

332 

5,479 
698 
711 
385 
261 

2,003 
256 
616 

1,750 
1,025 

189 

40,481 



1980/81 



1 1 .286 

8,546 

2740 

212 

764 

1,054 

1540 
344 

700 
435 

1,573 

15565 

1,720 

182 

148 

365 

491 

598 

324 

147 

13,647 

2,118 

388 

382 

6,706 

2,136 

338 

1,105 

2,792 

1,472 

265 

950 

1,321 

491 

6369 
843 
808 
373 
346 

2,732 
430 
898 

2,022 
1.132 

208 

43,788 



S Mil. 



1980 



777 

609 

168 

19 

46 
45 

147 
23 
21 
33 



1,225 

103 



6 

27 

36 

65 

15 

21 

1.056 

199 

22 

48 

468 

144 

32 

92 

209 

105 

1 

63 
105 

18 

563 
70 
67 
33 
27 

228 
41 
55 

165 
135 

13 
3,236 



1981 



777 
575 
203 

8 
45 
94 

97 

8 

40 

21 

194 

1,186 

154 

30 

7 

33 

40 

134 

101 

15 

899 

141 

25 

24 

445 

125 

25 

72 

206 
108 
19 
46 
98 
47 

435 
70 
65 
20 
17 

142 
15 
63 

164 
122 

22 

3,203 



Change from year earlier 
October -September September 



PCT 



-6 
-7' 

22 
+29 

-15 

-15 

-30 

+10 

■7 

+11 

+13 

+30 

+250 

■44 

+23 

+42 

-25 

-12 

-9 

+14 

+9 

-12 

-15 

+17 

+32 

+7 



+28 
+26 
+43 

+29 
+31 
+48 

+26 
+20 
+14 
3 
+33 
+36 
+68 
+46 

+16 
+10 

+10 

+6 



-6 

+21 

-58 

-2 

+109 

^4 

-65 

+90 

36 

+9,600 

-3 

+50 

+100 

+17 

+22 

+11 

+106 

+573 

-29 

-15 

-29 

+14 

-50 

-9 

-13 

-22 

-22 

-1 
+3 
+ 1300 
27 
-7 
+161 

23 

3 
-39 
-37 

-38 
-63 
+15 

-1 
-10 

TTCJ 
-1 



E Not adjusted for transshipments. a Less than $500,000. 5 Regions may not add to totals due to rounding 



Trade balance 



October-September 



1979/80 1980/81 1980 

SMiL 

Agricultural exports 40,481 43,788 3,236 

Nonagncurtural exports , , _, 169305 185,440 14,298 

Total exports 1 210.286 229,228 17,534 

Agricultural imPons ..... Am .;.-*, . 17 H 275 17,218 1,238 

Nonagricultural imports . . . , , fc 222,456 238,318 18,212 

TotaJ Imports 1 239,731 255,536 19,450 

Agricultural trade balance 23,206 26,570 1 ,998 

No nagr (cultural trade balance -52,651 -52,878 -3^914 

Tottl trade balance -29,445 -26,308 -1£16 

1 Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments IF.A.S. value). a Imports for consumption (customs value). 



September 



19B1 



3,203 
15,174 
18,377 

1,279 
19/406 
20.685 

1,924 
-4.232 
-2,308 
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Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



1978 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1980 



Oct 



Mav 



June 



1981 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Export commodities: 

Wheat, f.o.b. ve»ei,Gulf ports ($/bu.} 

Com. f-O.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.). 
Soybeans. f.oJb. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) . . . . 

Soybean oil, Oecatur ( Ctl./lb. I 

Soybean meal, Decatur 1$/ton) . . . * 

Cotton, 10 market avg. spot Jets. /lb.) 

Tobacco, a vg prlct Of auction kti Jib.) 

Rice, f.o.b. mill, Hourton J$/cwtJ * 

Inedible tallow, Chicago (ctl./lb.) 



Import commodities: 

Co+fee. N.Y.ipat ($/lb.) 

Sugar, N h Y. *pot Jctt./lb.l 

COw meat. f.o4). port of entry <ct$./lb-K 

Rubber, N.Y. spot Jets. ft).) 

Cocoa beartS, N.Y. <S/lb.) 

Bananas, f.ojj. port of entry {$/40-lb r box) 



3.56 


4.45 


4.78 


5.23 


4.77 


4,63 


4.62 


4,66 


4.72 


4.64 


2.66 


3.01 


3.28 


3.67 


3.63 


3.52 


3.57 


3.36 


3.10 


2.96 


2.48 


2,85 


3.38 


3.70 


3.49 


3.24 


3.27 


3.12 


2.89 


2.65 


7.04 


7.59 


7.39 


6.49 


7.92 


7.44 


7.64 


7.25 


7.01 


6.74 


25.79 


27.59 


23.63 


24.49 


21.14 


21 27 


22.66 


20,41 


19.14 


19.36 


70.71 


191.08 


196.47 


243.34 


222,50 


200.32 


204.69 


200.36 


189.60 


180 .46 


58.31 


61.81 


81,13 


65,58 


78.46 


76.10 


75.07 


66.44 


60.61 


6063 


21.88 


13215 


142.29 


155,20 


149.96 


149.96 


157.44 


162.04 


166.98 


161.46 


20.61 


2025 


21,69 


23.10 


27.99 


27,40 


26,99 


25.00 


24.85 


23.50 


19,74 


23.45 


16.52 


17.50 


16.55 


16.00 


15.19 


15,00 


14.50 


15.56 


1.66 


1.74 


1,64 


1.32 


1.26 


1.17 


1.23 


1.29 


1.14 


1.29 


13.92 


15.61 


30.10 


41.69 


17.43 


19,00 


19.10 


17,42 


15.49 


15,66 


97,17 


130.98 


125.16 


129.63 


112.95 


110,46 


109.50 


111,50 


112.30 


n.a. 


50.19 


64.57 


73.80 


80.20 


59.08 


58.46 


55.43 


63,72 


50.19 


46.47 


1,53 


1 44 


1.14 


1.01 


.63 


,70 


.86 


.97 


1,01 


.95 


5.20 


5.91 


6.89 


n.a. 


8.16 


7.04 


5.98 


5.54 


7.89 


7,06 



n.a. ■ not available. 



U.S. agricultural imports, 





O ctober-SePt em bar 






September 




1979/80 


1960/61 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


Thou. 


unit* 


$Thc 


u. 


Thou. 


units 


$Thou 









466,901 


338,687 


_ 


_ 


32.590 


26.760 


912 


905 


2,277.476 


2,221,953 


60 


61 


151,746 


183.965 


695 


669 


1,752,163 


1 .621 ,305 


44 


64 


111,158 


140.272 


167 


201 


454,364 


508,837 


14 


13 


35,705 


32,228 


_ 


— 


461,539 


523.771 


- 


- 


40,906 


44,282 


_ 


^~ 


70 r 372 


95,202 


— 


— 


5,301 


7,643 


_ 


— 


271,268 


309 £73 


— 


— 


26.213 


27,519 


3 


6 


617 


2323 


C 1 ) 


<') 


52 


88 


3 


7 


1,919 


4.411 


1 


1 


478 


437 


191 


149 


30,576 


28,173 


18 


9 


3 r 347 


1,391 


_ 




238,138 


274,157 


— 


— 


22.334 


25,603 


_ 


— 


1,229,996 


1,467.901 


- 


- 


102.962 


109.272 


2 r 333 


2.442 


406,989 


501 ,275 


233 


1^3 


39,635 


41384 


_ 


_ 


652.362 


1,026,916 


— 


— 


42,465 


46.557 


_ 


_ 


1*43,077 


2,416369 


- 


— 


168339 


195.591 


3.920 


3,746 


1,619.379 


2.169312 


285 


384 


172,284 


163345 


1,635 


1,632 


5,760.716 


4,327.047 


98 


121 


307,215 


283.246 


1,105 


987 


4,165.693 


2,799,720 


64 


69 


217.129 


163.920 


140 


246 


398,624 


478,474 


6 


21 


20,009 


38,499 


_ 


— 


86,577 


110,141 


— 


— 


7,444 


10.109 


31 


40 


5,144 


8,160 


2 


6 


363 


976 


9.166 


10,136 


Ift34£78 


1,130,835 


859 


885 


99,773 


90.665 


169 


160 


401JB15 


365,053 


12 


15 


30370 


36375 




— 


227/441 


280,515 


— 


— 


19,484 


21,162 


_ 


_ 


52,461 


378,060 


— 


— 


3,439 


7.400 


1 


11 


222 


3.682 


C) 


(') 


' 1 


36 


32 


43 


108,445 


151.653 


2 


2 


6,205 


7,431 


22 


13 


8,766 


9317 


1 


1 


772 


516 


6 


13 


6,921 


9J539 


1 


1 


489 


955 


649 


631 


559,803 


5213H 


44 


63 


32371 


39320 


629 


627 


834,432 


767,261 


58 


64 


75,626 


71.638 




- 


730,852 


764,090 


- 


— 


60.710 


67,601 


_ 


_ 


17,275.798 


17,216,794 


"~i- 


— 


1,238,020 


1,276.729 



Live animals, excludin9 Poultry 

Meat and preparations, excl. poultry <mt) . . . 

Beef and veal Imt) 

Pork (mtl * 

Dairy Product*, excluding eggs 

Poultry and poultry products 

Grains and preparations 

Wheat and flour ImtJ 

Rioa(mtJ 

Feed grains 4mt) 

Other 

Fruits, nuts, and Preparations 

Bananas, Fresh Imt) * . . . . 

Vegetables and Preparations. 

Sugar and preparations, incl. honey 

Sugar, cane or beet (ml) ........... , 

Coffae. tea, oocoa,*rces. etc. (mt) 

Coffee, green Imt) * 

Cocoa beans |mt) ......*.* A 

Fesdund fodders 

Protein meal (mtl * 

Beverage*, incl. distilled alcohol (HL) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured Jmt) . 

Hides, skins, end funkins 

Oilseeds 

Soybeans tmt) 

Wool. Unmanufactured (mt) 

Cotton, unmanufactured Imt) 

Fats,oils. and greases Jmt). . . . * 

Vegetableoirsend waxes Jmt* 

Rubber and allied gums (mt) 

Other 

Total 

1 Less than 500,000. Note; 1 metric ton imt> - 2,204.622 lb; 1 hectoliter (hi) - 100 liter*- 26.42008 gal. 
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Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments 



1978 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1980 



Oct 



May 



June 



1981 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Rail Freight rate index 1 

All product* (1969=100* 

Farm Products 11969*100} 

Grain (Dec. 1978*100) 

Food product* M 969-100* 

Rait carloadtngj of grain (thou, cars) 1 . 
Barge shipment* of flra*r> (mil. buJ 5 . . 
Fresh fruit and vegetable shipments 

Rail (thou* cwij 14 * 

Truck (thou. cwU 1 ** 

'Department of Labor. 8ureau of Labor Statistic*. 'Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 1 Weekly average; from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U5DA. * Preliminary data for 1980. 'Typical truck loads are about 40.000 pounds and average raitcar loads in 1975 were about 60.000 pounds, 
n.a. net available. 



213.0 


243.4 


285.4 


299 + 


32T.0 


324.3 


333.2 


333.5 


333.6 


337.6 


204.9 


235.0 


271.8 


282.8 


304.6 


306.8 


314.5 


315.1 


315.5 


319.3 


n.a. 


106.9 


127.5 


133.6 


144.0 


145,5 


149.5 


149.5 


150.1 


152.1 


210.0 


239.5 


283.7 


300,0 


323.1 


326.1 


333.8 


334-8 


334.8 


340.0 


25.8 


27,5 


30 + 1 


34 JO 


21 + 3 


28.3 


33.2 


26.2 


32.1 


25.6 


31.3 


31.2 


36.7 


42.6 


39.4 


37.4 


35.1 


45.4 


42.8 


40.9 


915 


806 


1,218 


74,8 


873 


U53 


644 


398 


480 


538 


7.322 


7,558 


7.594 


720 + 1 


9,717 


9,873 


8,200 


7,318 


6.040 


6,799 



World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 



1974/75 



1975/76 



1976/77 



1977/78 



1978/79 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1981 /82 l 



Wheat: 

Area (hectare) 

Production {metric ton} . . . 
Exports (metric ton)* . . . , 
Consumption (metric ton} 4 . 
Ending stocks (metric ton}* . 



Coarse grains' 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . . 
Exports (metric ton)' .... 
Consumption (metic ton} 1 . 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 4 . 

Rice. milled: 

Area (hectare}. t r 

Production {metic ton}. . t t 

Exports (metic ton) 4 

Consumption (metric ton} 1 . 
Ending stocks (metric ton} 4 ♦ 









Mil. 


units 








219.8 


224.8 


232.5 


226.4 


226 3 


227.6 


235.6 


236.1 


357 + 3 


350.6 


421.2 


383.8 


446.6 


422.3 


438.6 


448.4 


63.9 


66.7 


63.1 


73,0 


72.0 


86.5 


93.5 


102.6 


363.8 


351.7 


385,2 


398.6 


430.0 


444.0 


444.5 


447,5 


63.9 


62 3 


983 


84,0 


100.8 


79.1 


73.2 


74.1 


342.8 


350.2 


344.6 


345.0 


342.6 


340.8 


340.7 


342.2 


628.5 


645.3 


704.4 


700,9 


753.8 


740 JO 


725.6 


766 + 1 


63.4 


76.4 


82.5 


84.0 


90.1 


100.8 


106.1 


109.9 


634.7 


645.9 


685.4 


692.4 


747.4 


741.3 


7373 


747.6 


57.3 


56.7 


75.6 


84.1 


90.8 


89 5 


112 


95.6 


137.8 


142 8 


1416 


1425 


142.5 


141.5 


143.2 


144.8 


2273 


243.1 


2362 


248.9 


259.2 


263.9 


265.4 


274.9 


7.8 


9.0 


10.5 


9.5 


11.8 


12.5 


13.0 


11.8 


2285 


2355 


237.5 


243.1 


254.7 


257,8 


266.5 


273.7 


11.3 


18.9 


17.6 


23.6 


28.6 


24.7 


23.6 


24.7 



Total grains; 

Area (hectare) 700.4 717.8 718.7 714.3 713.4 7095 719.5 723.1 

Production (metric ton) 1,213.1 1,239.0 1.361.8 1.333.6 1,459.6 1,418.2 1,429.6 1.489.4 

' E*pom (metric ton}' ..:.... 135.1 152.1 156.1 166-5 173.9 199-8 211.8 224.3 

Consumption tmetne^ton) 1 .... 1,227.4 1,233.1 1,308.1 1,334,0 1.432.1 1,443.1 1.448.8 1.468,8 

Ending stocks (metric ton)*. .. , 132.5 138.4 192.0 1917 220,2 193.3 174.0 194.4 

Oilseeds and meals:* * 

Production (metric ton) ... . 65.1 73,3 66.7 78.6 83,4 95.8 85.6 93,4 

Trade (metric ton} t 27.7 33.fr 335 383 40.6 46,2 44.1 46.0 

Fats and Oih* 

Production (metric ton} .... 46.2 *49 + 3 47.4 52.4 54.4 59.1 57,0 59.2 

Trade (metic ton) t . 14.O 16.1 16.9 18.3 19.3 203 20.0 20.8 

Cotton: 

Area |hectare> * , . 33.4 29.8 30.7 323 32.4 32.0 32.5 33.5 

Production (bale* ^ 64.5 54.0 56.7 64.1 60.1 65.6 65.4 70.9 

ExPOrt* (bale* 17.5 19.1 17.6 19.1 19.8 22,6 19,9 20,5 

Consumption (bale) 58.7 61,1 60.6 60.0 62.8 65.3 65.6 67.1 

Ending <tocks taale} 30.9 24.0 20 4 25.0 22 + 22,4 22.2 25,6 

1 Forecast* 'Excludes intta-EC trade. 'Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR}, consumption includes stock* changes. * Stocks data are based on differing 
marketing years and do not represent level* at a given date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. 
'Soybean meal equivalent. 'Calendar year data. 1975 data corresponds with 1974/75. 1976 data with 1975/76, etc. 
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